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LEARNING  OF  ROBiN  HOOD. 

ISHOP  LATIMER,  at  one  time 
preaching  before  King  Edward 
VI,  said: 


I  came  to  a  place,  and  I  .sent  word  over  night 
that  I  would  preach  there  in  the  morning,  for  it 
was  a  holy  day.     I  thought  I  should  have  found 


a  great  company  in  the  church,  but  when  I 
came  there  the  church  door  wa.s  fast  locked.  I 
tarried  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  at  last  the 
key  was  found.  But  one  of  the  parishoners 
came  and  said,  "Sir,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us; 
we  cannot  hear  you.  It  is  Robin  Hood's  Day. 
The  parish  are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin 
Hood.  I  pray  you  hinder  them  not."  So  1  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Robin  Hood's  men. 

And  later  the  good  bishop  lamented  that 
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men  should  "prefer  an  outlaw  and  a  thief 
to  a  preacher  of  God's  word." 


In  our  journeyings,  we  have,  on  several 
occasions,  met  with  the  name  of  Robin 
Hood,  and,  of  course,  our  curiosity  leads 
us  to  inquire  who  this  noted  person  is, 
and  what  he  has  done  to  make  himself 
so  famous,  We  have  already  learned  he 
was  the  leader  of  a  gang  called  "merry 
men,"  and  that  they  used  to  take  refuge 
in  the  labyrinth  of  caverns  named  Robin 
Hood's  caves,  beneath  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Nottingham.  We  remember  hav- 
ing walked  along  a  street  called  Robin 
Hood's  Chase  in  that  same  town,  and  we 
then  learned  the  place  was  so  named  be- 
cause the  sheriff  of  Nottingham,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  famous  outlaw,  once  gave  him 
a  lively  "chase"  along  this  roadway.  Of 
course,  in  those  days  it  was  not  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  so  many  houses  as  at 
present,  but  most  likely  was  a  country 
lane  leading  into  Sherwood  Forest. 

While  glancing  at  a  map  of  England 
the  other  day,  we  noted  just  north  of 
Scarborough,  the  well  known  seaside  re- 
sort, a  small  indentation  bearing  the 
name  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  later  we 
learned  our  hero  often  visited  the  sea 
coast  and  was  especially  fond  of  bathing 
at  this  place.  And  our  recollection  recalls 
a  photograph  we  saw  in  a  Nottingham 
book  shop  of  an  euormoiis,  hollow  oak 
called  Robin  Hood's  Larder.  The  "grand 
old  tree,"  supported  and  held  together  by 
iron  braces,  is  still  found  standing  in  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  park,  a  portion  of  the 
historic  Sherwood  Forest. 

Yesterday,  we  delighted  in  drinking 
from  Robin  Hood's  spring  and  in  wander- 
ing through  woods  that  sheltered  him 
and  his  merry  associates  so  many  years 
ago.  Indeed,  story  tells  us  the  county  in 
which  we  are  at  present  gave  birth  to 
the  renowned  archer,  for — 


In  Locksley  town,  in  merry  Nottinghamshire, 

In  merry,  .sweet  Locksley  town, 
There  bold  Robin  Hood  was  born  and  was  bred. 

Bold  Robin  of  famous  renown. 

Returning  to  our  map,  we  look  and 
look  for  Locksley  town,  but  cannot  find 
it,  for,  as  we  learn  later,  "it  has  disap- 
peared, like  many  another,  whose  name 
yet  lingers  in  old  writings." 

Ballads  suggest  that  Robin  Hood's 
birth  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and 
that  his  death  occurred  during  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  They  also  tell  us  he  came 
from  noble  parentage,  for  his  father  was 
none  other  than  William,  the  Earl  of 
Kyne,  and  his  mother  a  niece  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford.  But  whatever  titles  may 
have  come  to  him  by  birth,  he  seemed  to 
prize  none  of   them.     In  fact. 

No  man  that  cometh  to  this  wood. 

To  feast  or  dwell  with  Robin  Hood, 

Shall  call  him  earl,  lord,  knight,  or  squire; 

He  no  such  titles  doth  desire; 

But  Robin  Hood,  plain  Robin  Hood, 

That  honest  yeoman,  stout  and  good. 

His  noble  birth  gave  him  not  only  title, 
but  wealth.  His  fortune  was  soon  squan- 
dered in  extravagant  and  riotous  living, 
and  he  even  went  beyond  his  means  and 
became  heavily  involved  in  debt.  When 
about  to  be  arrested  by  his  creditors,  he 
resorted  to  the  dense  thicket  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  where  he  found  secluded  refuge 
from  bis  p\xrsuers.  On  leaving  civilized  life 
"he  gathered  together  a  band  of  men"  to 
accompany  him  and  assist  in  his  depre- 
dations and  romantic  career.  Among 
those  prominently  mentioned  as  members 
of  his  notorious  "society"  are  Little  Johni 
whose  proper  name  was  John  Little,  or 
John  Naylor;  Friar  Tuck,  one  of  the 
monks  of  Fountain's  Abbey;  Scarlett,  or 
William  Scadlock:  George,  the  pound- 
keeper  of  Wakefield;  and  Much,  a  mil- 
ler's son.  In  time  the  gang  consisted  of 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  each  by 
constant  practice  became  an  expert  archer 
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and   three  or    four  times   their   number 
dared  not  meet  them  in  combat. 

With  this  well  trained  band,  Eobin 
Hood  spent  his  days  robbing  the  rich 
and  giving  what  he  stole  to  the  poor. 
While  he  aimed  to  capture  almost  any 
man  of  wealth,  his  choicest  victims  were 
rich,  lazy  abbots  and  bishops,  and  from 
these  he  exacted  large  sums  for  their 
freedom.  Larned,  the  historian,  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred,  in  speaking  of 
those  times,  says:  "a  man  might  take  to 
Robin  Hood's  lawless  life  with  more  ex- 
cuse than  could  be  found  in  later  days." 


ROBIN    HOOD  S    LARDER. 

We  might  add,  also,  that  Robin  Hood 
never  allowed  a  working  man  nor  a  wo- 
man to  be  maltreated  but  rendered  them 
assistance  whenever  he  found  them  in 
trying  circumstances.  Drayton  calls  him 
an  "honest  thief,"  and  priests  and  scholars 
of  great  weight  have  called  him  "the  prince 
of  robbers  and  the  gentlest  of  thieves." 

But  victims  of  his  own  day  apparently 
did  not  think  so.  They  repeatedly  com- 
plained to  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham  on 
account  of  his'  lawlessness  and  often  de- 
manded his  arrest.  The  sheriff,  in  turn,  had 
tried  and  tried  again  to  capture  the  chief- 
tain,bat  all  his  attemptii  were  in  vain.  He 
finally  appealed  to  the  king  for  assistance, 
but  to  his  great  dissatisfaction  received 
only  a  reply  somewhat  after  this  fashion: 


"A  sheriff  who  is  not  able  to  do  his 
duty  is  likely  to  incur  the  royal  displeas- 
ure. We  have  before  heard  of  this  out- 
law, and  believe  it  to  be  your  duty  to 
apprehend  him  and  not  to  call  upon  us  to 
do  that  duty  for  you." 

This,  as  one  would  expect,  made  the 
sheriff,  who  understood  conditions,  boil 
with  rage,  and  caused  him  to  be  more  res- 
olute than  ever  in  catching  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp  robber. 

He  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  strategical 
moves  and  schemes.  "Men  were  paid  good 
sums  to  enter  the  caves  with  torches  in 
search  of  the  knave.  Others  spent  days 
in  trying  to  get  track  of  him,  but  he  left 
no  tracks.  It  was  a  hard  lot  for  the  un- 
lucky sheriff.  He  thought  and  pond- 
ered long  on  devices  for  ensnaring  the 
fellow.  It  seemed  utterly  useless  to  enter 
the  woods  and  look  for  hiding  places, 
Robin  Hood  held  the  "key"  to  every  nook, 
coraer,  hole  and  cave,  while  all  seemed  a 
perfect  maze  to  the  sheriff'.  The  thing  to 
do  was  to  coax  the  lion  out  of  his  den 
and  not  to  go  into  the  den  for  the  lion. 
He  knew  this  to  be  the  better  plan,  but 
how  could  it  be  carried  out? 

At  last  an  idea  came  to  him.  He  knew 
the  audacity  of  Robin  Hood,  and  how 
he  prided  himself  on  being  the  finest 
archer  in  all  the  country  round  about,  so 
he  arranged  for  an  archery  contest  to  be 
held  at  Nottingham,  and  promised  an  ex- 
pensive silver  arrow  to  the  best  man.  He 
felt  sure  Robin  Hood  would  not  stand  by 
and  see  the  coveted  prize  go  to  any  other 
than  himself.  The  sheriff  was  right,  for  at 
the  appointed  time  and  place  the  hunted 
outlaw  stepped  forward,  and,  as  no  other 
man  in  Nottingham  could  bend  a  bow 
with  him,  carried  off'  the  silver  arrow.  No 
sooner  had  he  received  it,  thin  a  dozen 
stout  fellows,  acting  at  the  sheriff's  sig- 
nal, pounced  upon  him  and  began  march- 
ing their  victim  off  to  prison.  But  Robin 
Hood,  true  to  his  reputation,  had  fifty  of 
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his  band,  dressed  in  various  disguises, 
armed  and  ready  for  such  a  surprise.  On 
realizing  what  gang  opposed  them,  the 
sheriff's  men  took  to  their  heels  and  ran 
for  "dear  life,"  leaving  the  trapped  lion 
to  return  in  peace  to  Sherwood  Forest — 
to  his  den. 

The  "sure  plan"  had  failed,  the  prize 
was  gone,  and  now  the  poor  sheriff  was 
left  to  devise  other  plots.  Dozens  of 
schemes  were  tried  and  dozens  of  failures 
encountered.  Many  times  they  had  their 
man,  but  just  so  often  he  escaped.  Every 
allurement,  device,  or  plot  the  sheriff 
could  think  of  or  invent  had  been  tried, 
so  now  it  was  left  for  him  to  begin  anew. 

He  often  congratulated  himself  on  the 
silver  arrow  trap,  so  after  due  consider- 
ation, and  a  few  years  later,  decided  to 
try  it  again.  He  had,  however,  improved 
it  by  offering,  this  time, not  a  silver  arrow, 
but  one  of  gold. 

The  summons  to  the  contest  was  her- 
alded far  and  wide,  with  the  proclamation 
that  whosoever  won  would  get  not  only 
the  golden  arrow  but  the  right  to  call 
himself  the  best  archer  in  the  land.  The 
faithful  sheriff  remembered  that  at  the 
former  contest  the  weakness  of  his  trick 
was  in  the  fewness  of  his  men,  and  so  as 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  such  a  mistake, 
he  determined  to  provide  himself,  this 
time,  with  two  hnndred.  "Now,"  said  he, 
"if  Robin  Hood  brings  his  fifty  men,  we 
shall  outnumber  them  four  to  one — that  is 
sufficient." 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  and 
every  detail  arranged,  but  one  essential 
point  had  escaped  the  determined  sher- 
iff's notice — the  fact  that  cunning  Robin 
Hood  "never  did  the  same  thing  twice  in 
the  same  way." 

The  day  of  the  contest  arrived,  and 
with  it  a  fellow  of  Robin  Hood's  height 
and  build,  dressed  in  an  old  tattered 
cloak,  partly  covering  a  forester's  fine 
silver-rimmed    horn,     To  the   sheriff  he 


looked  decidedly  suspicious.  He  kept 
apart  from  the  crowd  and  turned  his  face 
whenever  the  "master  of  order"  looked 
that  way.  Presently  the  sheriff  worked 
his  way  alongside  the  captain  of  his  two 
hundred  and  quietly  said,  "See  that  you 
follow  that  man  closely  when  he  appears 
on  the  green.  If  I  mistake  not,  that  is 
Robin  Hood." 

A. little  later  there  arrived  a  stout  yeo- 
man named  Will  of  Mansfield,  known  for 
miles  around  for  his  skill  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Then  came  others  upon  the 
green,  all  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
contest.  Trailing  behind  the  lot  was  an 
old,  feeble  shepherd.  Of  course,  he  had 
no  idea  of  winning  the  golden  arrow,  but 
he  was  fond  of  archery,  and  would  like  to 
have  a  turn,  if  nobody  objected.  His  hand 
was  unsteady  and  his  eyes  were  failing, 
but  if  he  came  in  fifth  or  sixth,  he  would 
be  more  than  satisfied. 

But  the  sheriff  and  captain  were  still 
interested  in  the  suspicious-looking  for- 
ester, who  still  kept  himself  from  the 
crowd,  and  when  he  failed  to  appear  on 
the  green  to  enlist  they  were  thunder- 
struck with  surprise. 

Once  more  the  sheriff  mistook  his  man, 
for  the  suspicious  fellow  was  not  Robin 
Hood  at  all;  he  was  Much,  the  miller's 
son,  who,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ments, never  appeared  upon  the  green 
during  the  whole  contest.  The  sheriff 
felt  badly  beaten.  Contrary  to  his  expec- 
tations, bold  Robin  Hood  could  not  be 
found.  However,  the  game  went  on  and, 
as  everybody  expected.  Will  of  Mansfield 
carried  off  honors  and  the  golden  arrow. 
The  sheriff,  filled  with  disappnintment, 
left  the  grounds  and  immediately  his  two 
hundred  men  at  arms  followed. 

The  game  being  over.  Will  of  Mansfield 
invited  all  his  competitors,  including  the 
old  shepherd,  to  drink  with  him  at  a  near- 
by ale  house.  While  there,  each  had  his 
story   to    tell  and    incidentally   a  bit   of 
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self-praise  and  perhaps  boasting  to  offer, 
A  few  minutes,  and  the  old  man's  turn 
came;  in  fact,  he  could  not  wait  his  turn 
before  he  began  boasting  of  what  great 
things  he  had  done  and  of  what  he  could 
still  do.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  chal- 
lenge Will  of  Mansfield  to  another  trial, 
and  offered  to  forfeit  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  case  of  defeat.  Will  first 
demanded  to  see  the  money  by  way  of 
proof,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  as- 
sembled, the  braggart  pulled  out  a  purse 
containing  the  exact  amount  offered.  Will 
of  Mansfield  could  not  refuse  the  chal- 
lenge; he  felt  the  game  was  surely  his. 

When  all  had  returned  to  the  green, 
the  shepherd  cut  a  very  thin  wand  of 
willow,  peeled  it  carefully,  stuck  it  in  the 
turf,  and  then  marked  off  such  a  great 
distance  that  all  laughed  at  his  apparent 
foolishness,  for  the  thin  wand  could 
scarce  be  seen  so  far  away.  Will  winked^ 
as  if  to  say,  "'The  fellow  is  crazy;'  how- 
ever, he  considered  to  himself  that  re- 
gardless of  distance,  he  stood  equal 
chance  with  his  opponent. 

It  was  agreed  each  archer  should  make 
three  trials  and  that  Will  should  stand 
first.  His  arrows  all  missed,  but  the 
third  nearly  scaled  the  mark.  A  smile 
of  surprised  satisfaction  came  to  his  face, 
and  he  stepped  aside  making  room  for 
the  shepherd. 

The  shepherd  carefully  surveyed  the 
distance,  loosed  his  arrow,  and  missed  by 
a  good  measure.  He  aimed  again,  but 
lowered  his  bow  as  if  to  rest.  Turning 
to  Will,  he  said, 

"Young  man,  methinks  I  can  split  that 
wand.     What  say  you?" 

"You  do  so,"  said  Will,  "and  you  keep 
your  purse  and  fairly  claim  the  golden 
arrow." 

The  second  arrow  grazed  the  wand. 
For  the  third,  the  old  fellow  stood  erect, 
like  a  different  person,  waited  a  moment 
for  the  delicate  breeze  to  fade  away,  and 


then,  aiming  with  utmost  care,  let  his  last 
arrow  fly.  It  knew  its  mark,  and  made  a 
clean  split  of  the  wand. 

"Take  the  golden  arrow,"  cried  Will; 
"gladly  do  I  give  it  you.  Such  archery 
have  I  never  before  seen.  What  is  your 
name,  and  from  where  do  you  come? 
Why  did  you  not  win  when  the  sheriff 
and  his  goodly  number  stood  by  to  enjoy 
the  game?  Surely  he  would  have  delighted 
in  seeing  you  let  fly  your  arrow  so  well." 

"You  are  right  in  that,"  replied  the 
shepherd,  "but  my  name  and  place  I  must 
withhold.  Inform  the  sheriff  of  our  en- 
gagement and  he  will  tell  you  both.  And 
say  to  him  also  how  I  returned,  as  I  do 
now,  the  golden  arrow  to  you,  in  token  of 
good  friendship." 

Will  hesitated,  but  as  the  shepherd  in- 
sisted, he  accepted  the  token  and  then 
made  to  interview  the  sheriff.  Mean- 
while, Robin  Hood,  after  upholding  "his 
colors"  as  the  "best  archer  in  the  land," 
slipped  away,  met  Much,  the  miller's  son, 
and  both  hurried  for  Sherwood  Forest. 

Will  of  Mansfield  told  his  story  to  the 
impatient  sherirt',  who  soon  exclaimed, 

"Know  you  not  there  is  only  one  man 
who  can  shoot  like  that,  and  that  man  is 
Robin  Hood?  Fool!  Why  did  you  not 
capture  him?  Away  with  you?  Wait! 
Which  way  did  he  go?" 

Will  could  not  tell,  and,  in  fact,  he  was 
glad  that  he  could  not.  Robin  Hood  had 
gained  in  him  another  friend.  But  the 
sheriff  and  his  men  made  haste  to  the 
woods.  They  traveled  and  they  searched 
but   with  no   succiiss.      Robin   Hood,  as 

usual,  could  not  be  found. 

*  *  ♦  * 

We  find  two  accounts  of  l^obin  Hood's 
death,  both  however  agree  that  he  died  at 
about  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  One  claims 
he  expired  at  a  place  called  Kirkleys 
from  a  wound  in  his  arm  caused  by  a 
treacherous  relative.  The  other  tells  ue 
that  the  famous  chieftain  met  his  death  at 
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Wakefield  from  poison  prepared  by  his 
uncle  and  Sir  Roger  of  Doncaster.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account  he  was  buried  at 
Wakefield,  near  the  abbey,  and  the  yeo- 
men were  called  to  the  funeral  in  these 
simple  words: 

Weep,  weep,  ye  woodmen,  wail; 

Your  hands  with  sorrow  wring: 
Your  master,  Robin  Hood,  lies  dead. 

Therefore  sigh  as  you  sing. 

Here  lies  his  primer  and  his  beads, 
His  bent  bow  and  his  arrows  keen. 

His  good  sword  and  his  holy  cross: 
Now  cast  on  flowers,  fresh  and  green. 


And  as  they  fall  shed  tears  and  say, 
Woll-a,  well-a-day,  well  a,  well-a-day! 

Thus  cast  ye  flowers  and  sing. 

And  on  to  Wakefield  take  your  way. 

And  they  tell   us  the  followng  epitaph 
was  placed  upon  his  grave: 

Here,  underneath  this  little  stone, 
Lies  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington; 
No  archer  ever  was  so  good. 
And  people  called  him  Robin  Hood: 
Such  outlaws  as  he  and  his  men 
Will  England  never  see  again. 

Delbert  W.  Parvatt. 


CENTURY  OF  THE  PROPHET'S  BIRTH. 

The  Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Prize  Poems  and  Music.  (See  Juvenile  Instructor  of  June  1st  and  August  15th.) 

JOSEPH  THE  BLEST. 
Words  by  L.   L.  G.  Richards.  Music  by  E.  Stephens. 

Majestically  and  with  fervor. 
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1.  Father      of    life        and  light,    In  heav'n  a    -    hove,    This  world  Ttiou  ma^est  bright, 

2.  Joseph  who  wisdom  sought,  When  but    a        child;  Whom  God  and    Je    -  sus  taught, 
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Roll  centuries  quickly      by,     Hast  •  en    Thy         time:        Let  the  glad  Gos  -  pel      cry 
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Warmed    by      Thy  love.     While    all     the        meek    re  •  joice.  Let    ev  -  ery 

Truth        un    -    de    -      filed.     Jo    -   seph,      by  an  -  gels    led,      Whose  blood  for 
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clime.  Thou     wilt      no         soul    neg  -  lect,        Gath  -  er  Thine 
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heart    and  voice     Send        forth    thy 
truth    was  shed,   Mid  er    -    ror's 


praise,  Who    didst        ou        earth    he  •  stow, 
strife;    Hy   -    rum        the        faith  -   ful,   too. 
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One       hun  -  dred  years    a  -  go,  Jos  -  eph,    the    Prophet  dear,    Joseph        the 

Pa    -    tri    -    arch  staunch  and  true.  Firm    by        his    brother  stood,   Gave  all    that 


Bring    in        Thy    reign    of  peace;        Let    the    pure     as      re  -  ward.  Meet  with  their 
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migh  -  ty    seer,    Jos    -    eph        tlie    migh-ty  seer.  Of        lat    -   ter 

nior    -   tal  could.  Gave    all  that  mor  -  tal  could.         His        no     .     ble 
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days! 
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Sav 


ior  Lord—  Meet     with    their    Sav  -  ior  Lord 


Jo  ■  seph,     the 
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Note. — First  and  second  stanzas  may  be  sung  all  in  unison,  organ  playing  four  |)nrts;  then,  all 
who  can,  should  sing  the  four  parts  in  third  stanza,  the  rest  still  singing  lead. 
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JOSEPH  SMITH. 


Words  by  Edwin  F.  Parry. 
Moderato. 


Music  by  E.  Stephens. 
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1.  Renowned  as    the  birthplace  of 

2.  A        herald    of   truth  to    the 

3.  One      cen  -  tu  -  ry    of         the 
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and 


S    Daniel    journeyed   along    the 

road  toward  Ballantyne's  for  the 

last  time  his  heart  was  filled  with 

conflicting   emotions    of    sorrow 

joy.     When    the  actual    moment   of 


parting  arrived  the  pain  was  even  more 
than  he  had  anticipated.  His  father's 
gift  proved  to  him  that  the  parental  love, 
concealed  though  it  might  be,  was  yet 
strong;  that  the  course  taken  by  Mr. 
Thompson  had  been  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  duty  rather  than  by  a  burst  of  pas- 
sion. Tears  welled  up  as  he  thought 
of  his  mother.  For  Hester  he  had  long 
lost  all  affection,  almost  all  respect,  on 
account  of  her  unjust  treatment.  He  had 
gathered  from  fragments  of  conversation 
that  on  the  preceding  night  she  had  all 
but  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

There  was  gladness,  also,  at  the  hope  of 
gathering  with  the  chosen  people,  of  the 
work  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  per- 
form, of  meeting  the  prophet  himself,  and 
listening  to  the  inspired  words  that  fell 
from  his  lips.  How  all  this  was  to  be  ac- 
complished he  had  no  idea.  His  brains 
and  his  hands,  both  trained  to  work,  con- 
stituted his  sole  capital.  But  he  had  lived 
in  Ohio  long  enough  to  learn  that  the 
west  offered  boundless  opportunities  to 
anyone  who  was  prepared  to  take  advant- 
age of  them.  The  farther  west  the  brighter 
the  prospects.  He  commenced  to  reckon 
how  far  it  was  to  the  Missouri.  Suddenly 
his  reveries  were  broken  into  by  a  whistle, 
and,  in  another  moment,  his  friend,  Parry, 
appeared. 

"Why,  Daniel,  where  are  you  going 
with  the  wagon?  You  were  such  a  long 
time  that  I  had  about  given  you  up  and 
was  just  going  on." 

"Father  gave  me  the  team  and  wagon 
and  some  money.     He  was  better  to  me 


than  I  thought  he  would  be.  Tell  you, 
Ezra,  I  have  good  parents,  after  all.  I'll 
tell  you  about  it  after  we  pass  Ballan- 
tyne's. It's  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
his  place.  You  lie  down  on  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon  and  I'll  cover  you  with  hay.  The 
old  man  won't  think  there's  anything  out 
of  the  way  if  I  drive  by  alone.  After  we 
get  past  we  can  make  good  time,  and  you 
shall  have  your  breakfast  and  dinner  in 
one." 

Farmer  Ballantyne  heard  the  rumble  of 
wheels,  not  an  everyday  sound  at  "Eben- 
ezer."  He  hurried  to  the  fence  for  a 
sociable  chat,  bi;t  when  he  saw  Daniel  he 
turned  on  his  heel  with  a  muttered  curse, 
Still  curiosity  prevailed  over  his  wrath, 
for  before  the  driver  was  out  of  hearing, 
he  shouted: 

"Hey,  thar,  Dan'l!  Did  ye  see  that 
chap  Parry  last  night?" 

"Yes,  he  stopped  at  our  place,"  an- 
swered the  boy  with  a  comical  smile. 

"The  devil  he  did!  Did  yer  pap  let 
him?"  but  the  team  was  jogging  along  al- 
together too  rapidly  to  permit  a  contin- 
uance of  the  dialogue. 

"Come  np  here,  Ezra.  Danger's  past 
for  the  present.  Here's  something  to 
eat." 

"Yes,  breakfast  for  me  and  dinner  for 
both  of  us.  I  suppose  you  had  your 
breakfast  at  home.  Tell  aie  about  it. 
Things  have  not  gone  all  wrong  with 
you." 

While  one  ate  and  asked  questions  the 
other  talked.  Daniel  was  careful  to  shield 
his  father,  nor  did  he  judge  his  actions 
harshly.  His  greatest  regret  was  that  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  talk  longer  upon 
the  principles  of  the  (xospel.  He  had  so 
wanted  to  bring  his  parents  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  Now  it  seemed  too 
late. 

"It   is    never    too   late,    Daniel.     Even 
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this  blessing;  may  come  to  you.  The 
prophet  has  sent  back  some  who  have 
come  into  the  Church  to  preach  to  their 
own  families.  He  has  promised  them 
that  if  they  are  faithful  they  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  their  L  bors." 

So  they  journeyed  on  mile  after  mile. 
Many  clearings  were  passed.  At  each 
Daniel  would  have  been  greeted,  biit 
when  the  missionary  was  recognized,  a 
scowl  took  the  place  of  the  smile,  and  not 
a  word  was  spok-jn.  The  rolling  hill  coun- 
try gradually  sank  into  a  plain  that  sloped 
away  to  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 
now  visible  through  openings  in  the  tim- 
ber. It  might  have  been  noon,  but  too 
early  tor  a  halt  after  the  late  breakfast, 
when  Daniel  exclaimed: 

"Say!  Isn't  that  someone  sitting  by  the 
road, just  ahead?" 

"Surely,  and  it  looks  to  me  like  a  wo- 
man." 

"I  don't  know  what  business  a  woman 
can  have  to  be  alone  in  the  timber  so  far 
from  a  house,  and  on  foot,  too.  She's  got 
up  and  is  starting  on.  We  can  give  her 
a  lift.  Like  as  not  she's  going  to  the 
Landing." 

"I  declare,  Daniel,  it  looks  to  me  like 
Mary  Ballantyne.  What  can  she  be  doing 
here?" 

"Turned  out,  probably.  The  same  as 
I.     We'll  find  out  in  a  minute." 

The  woman  heard  the  approaching 
wheel;  saw  the  dust  of  the  wagon.  She 
dared  not  wait  to  find  out  who  might  be 
coming,  but  tried  to  run. 

"Stop,  Mary !  It's  only  Daniel  and 
Brother  Parry.     Don't  be  afraid." 

She  sank,  exhausted,  by  the  wayside. 
The  men  helped    her  tenderly    into  the . 
wagon. 

"I  thought — I  thought  pap  was  arter 
me." 

"Mary,  are  you  running  away?" 

"Runnin'  away  or  druv  away.  I  don't 
hardly  know  which.       Ye  see  when  pap 


come  back  tu  the  house  he  swar  that  I'd 
gone  out  to  see  Brother  Parry;  said  I 
knowed  he  was  thar.  Then  he  called  me 
a  liar  an'  beat  me.  I  got  mad.  I  hadn't 
oughter  a  done  it,  but  I  got  right  mad, an' 
I  up  an'  tol'  him  I  was  uv  age  an'  he 
hadn't  no  right  to  tech  me,  an'  if  he  did 
it  agin  I'd  leave  home.  With  that  he  tuk 
a  birch,  an'  I  reckon  the  marks  '11  be  on 
my  back  for  many  a  day.  An'  then  he 
tol'  me  ter  take  my  clothes  an'  git.  Only 
fur  mam  he'd  a  turned  me  aout  las'  night. 
She  got  him  ter  let  me  stay  till  mornin.' 
I  come  away  abaout  five  o'clock,  afore  the 
rest  on  'em  was  up.  Ail  I've  got  is  in 
this  ere  sack.  Don't  know  whar  ter  go  or 
what  ter  do.  Mought  git  work  ter  the 
Landin.'  'Spect  pap  '11  be  a  chasin'  me 
afore  long." 

"Never  fear,  sister,"  said  Parry.  "The 
Lord  will  protect  you.  Daniel  has  been 
turned  out,  too.  So  all  three  of  us  are  in 
the  same  fix.  But — whoa!  We've  passed 
the  cross  road.  It's  only  a  dim  track. 
Have  to  turn  around  and  go  back  about  a 
mile,  Daniel.'' 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  almost 
invisible  trail  when  they  heard  some 
vehicle,  driven  furiously,  coming  up  the 
road  as  though  bound  for  the  Landing. 
From  their  screen  of  leaves  the  travelers 
could  observe  everything  without  being 
seen.  Soon  the  grizzled  features  of  Far- 
mer Ballantyne  were  discernible. 

"Tol'  ye  pap  ud  foUer  me  up,"  whisper- 
ed Mary. 

It  was  true.  At  first  the  old  man  was 
determined  to  let  his  daughter  go  her  way 
but,  when  he  saw  Daniel  in  the  wagon  he 
became  convinced  that  there  was  some 
secret  plot,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
intercept  the  fugitives.  He  saw  where 
the  wagon  had  turned  off  into  the  woods, 
and  stopped.  The  tracks  came  from  the 
Landing.  They  could  not  have  been  made 
by  the  runaways.  He  whipped  up  again 
uttering  imprecations  upon  his  child,  upon 
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Daniel,  and  especially  upon  the  head  of 
Parry,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
his  trouble.  The  three  heard  him  and, 
with  prayerful  hearts,  rejoiced  at  their 
deliverance. 

"Talk  about  a  special  providence!"  ex- 
claimed the  missionary.  "I  tell  you  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  this.  If  we  had 
turned  off  as  we  came  up  the  road  he'd 
have  caught  us,  sure.  And  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  in  your  getting  the  wagon 
and  team,  Daniel.  If  you  are  not  going 
to  need  them  in  your  new  work,  they 
would  not  have  been  given  to  you.  Let's 
hurry  now.    He  may  overtake  us  after  all. 

"No  danger  of  that.  Didn't  you  notice 
how  jaded  his  team  is.  He  must  have 
driven  like  Jehu  for  fifteen  miles.  They 
can't  stand  much  more  of  that,  while  our 
horses  are  fresh  and  can  go  all  the  after- 
noon faster  than  we've  come  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  a  worry  'baout  pap's 
comin'  back,"  chimed  in  the  girl.  "I  know 
him  better  'n  you  do.  He's  too  near  the 
Landin'.  He'll  go  thar  an'  git  drunk.  He 
.allers  does  when  he  goes  tu  the  Landin'. 
An'  termorrow  he'll  go  home  an'  swar  at 
himself  an'  mam,'  case  I  won't  be  thar  to 
swar  at." 

"Mary,  you  must  try  to  forgive  him.  I 
know  it's  hard,  but  we  must  forgive  if  we 
would  be  forgiven." 

"I  know  it,  but  I'm  all  riled  up  naow. 
I'll  feel  better  arter  a  while.  Pap  used  ter 
be  awful  good  ter  me  afore  I  jined  the 
church.  You  know  he  hates  any  kind  er 
religion. 

The  travelers  realized  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  make  a  noon  camp.  All  the 
afternoon  they  rode  through  oak  openings 
and  groves  of  maple.  The  road,  one  of 
the  early  trails,  was  now  neglected,  and 
the  brush  in  some  places  had  grown  as 
high  as  the  horses'  backs.  Neither  cabin 
nor  clearing  did  they  pass.  S(|uirrols 
chattered  at  them.     Foxes  glided  out  of 


their  way.  They  heeded  them  not.  Their 
minds  were  filled  with  other  thoughts,  for 
Parry  was  unfolding  to  his  fellow  be- 
lievers that  of  which  they  had  not  dreamed 
before.  All  too  soon  he  gave  the  word  to 
halt. 

"Why,  Ezra,  the  team  can  go  three  or 
four  miles  farther  tonight." 

"I  suppose  they  can,  but  I  happen  to 
know  this  road.  It's  only  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  next  clearing,  where  we  strike 
the  main  road.  The  people  might  take 
you  in;  only  they  know  me,  and  that 
would  settle  it.  This  is  the  best  place  for 
a  camp.  Besides  we  have  another  long 
drive  before  us  tomorrow,  but  tomorrow 
night,  please  the  Lord,  we  shall  be  with 
friends." 

In  an  oak  opening  the  team  was  un- 
harnessed, and  the  horses  were  soon  eat- 
ing contentedly.  There  was  enough  of 
bread  for  supper.  Daniel  had  the  fore- 
thought to  bring  some  new  potatoes,  which 
were  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  the  campfire. 
With  all  their  hardships  the  exiles  felt 
that  this  was  more  peaceful  than  the 
homes  that  they  had  left.  After  supper 
they  talked  for  an  hour.  Then,  as  the 
stars  came  out,  the  men  made  a  bed  for 
Mary  on  the  hay  in  the  wagon,  and  gave 
her  their  coats  for  a  covering.  For  them- 
selves the  ground  was  good.  The  night 
was  warm,  and  they  lay  down  cheerfully 
under  the  wide  spreading  branches  of  a 
friendly  beech.  All  were  tired  and  two 
of  the  party  were  soon  asleep.  But  Daniel 
could  not  close  his  eyes. 

At  length  it  had  come,  that  mysterious 
something  that  had  hung  over  him  like  a 
pall  for  all  these  weary  weeks  and  months. 
He  had  left  his  home, given  up  his  bright 
prospects  and  cast  his  lot  with  thoso  of 
whom  ne  knew  but  little.  What  next? 
Was  it  worth  such  a  sacrifice?  He  might 
do  well  as  a  teacher,  or  in  law  or  medicine. 
He  had  looked  forward  to  law  as  his 
chosen  profession  ever  since   his    school 
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days.  Now  he  must  renounce  that.  All 
of  Hester's  arguments  came  up  before 
him,  although  he  thought  not  of  her.  He 
weighed  the  matter  carefully.  Yes,  he 
had  done  right.  What  was  the  fame  of 
earth  compared  with  the  glory  of  spread- 
ing the  truth?  What  the  wealth  of  earth 
compared  with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom? 
What  the  philosophy  of  earth  compared 
with  the  Gospel? 

Bright  and  early  they  were  on  their 
way,  without  breakfast,  but  very  happy. 
The  storm  that  was  in  their  souls  had 
passed  away.  The  sky  was  cloudless. 
Soon  they  came  to  the  main  road  leading 
to  Geauga  county,  and  as  they  jo^^rneyed 
on  Parry  continued  to  tell  his  companions 
of  Ihe  beauties  of  the  faith.  They  asked 
many  questions  and  eagerly  drank  in  all 
that  he  could  give  them  of  the  life  of  the 
prophet,  and  of  the  history  of  the  church. 
The  sun  passed  the  zenith.  There  was 
shade  and  a  crystal  stream. 

"Shall  we  stop   now?"  queried  Daniel. 

"I  think  not.  Another  hour  will  bring 
us  to  Brother  Blake's.  There  we  shall 
have  a  welcome.  I  know.  The  rest  of  the 
way  will  be  among  our  own  people,  and  by 
noon  tomorrow  we  ought  to  reach  Kirt- 
land.  We  could  have  made  it  last  night 
had  we  gone  the  other  way:  but  think 
how  well  everything  has  turned  out,  far 
better  than  we  could  have  planned." 

And  now  the  scene  changed.  Clearings 
became  well-tilled  farms.  Cabins  were 
succeeded  by  comfortable  farm  houses. 
Everything  gave  evidence  of  older  settle- 
ment and  of  prosperity. 

"This  is  the  place.  Wait  here  a  mo- 
ment while  I  run  in  and  speak  to  the 
folks. 

Parry  jumped  to  the  ground  and  went 
up  the  path  almost  at  a  run.  In  a  few 
moments  he  told  the  stories  of  his  fellow 
travelers,  but  before  he  could  quite  finish 
good  mother  Blake  came  out,  shouting: 

"Get  down,  both  of  you,  and  come  right 


inside.  Here,  Joshua,"  to  a  bright-eyed 
boy,  "you  take  care  of  this  brother's  team. 
No  trouble.  La,  no!  Glad  you  came  this 
way.  We've  been  expecting  Brother  Parry 
for  some  days.  What,  turned  out?  Both 
of  them?  Well,  my  dear  girl,  we'll  try  to 
find  a  good  home  for  you  and  I'll  be 
mother  to  you  for  the  present,"  and  the 
kind  soul  gave  Mary  a  kiss  that  brought 
a  burst  of  tears,  not  of  sorrow,  but  of  re- 
lief and  pure  joy. 

It  was  too  late  for  dinner,  too  early  for 
Slipper,  so  bread  and  milk  with  a  dessert 
of  cake  and  fruit  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  While  they  were  eating  they 
learned  much  that  Parry  himself  had  not 
heard.  The  journey  to  the  Missouri  had 
been  made  and  the  prophet  was  on  his 
way  home.  He  might  already  have  ar- 
rived at  Kirtland.  Many  families  were 
preparing  to  move  to  the  new  country; 
some  in  the  fall,  others  in  the  spring. 
Daniel  knew  then  what  his  work  would 
be.  Bye  and  bye  Brother  Blake  came  in 
from  the  field.  His  wife  called  him  into 
the  bedroom.  In  a  few  moments  she  came 
out  alone. 

"Sister  Mary,  I  have  a  daughter  who  is 
visiting  friends  at  our  old  home  in  Coles- 
ville.  She  may  be  gone  for  two  months. 
Can  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  make  your 
home  with  us?  We  are  very  lonely  with- 
out our  girl."  And  so  one  matter  was 
settled. 

In  the  twilight  Daniel  and  Mary  were 
standing  out  by  the  gate,  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  past  eighteen  months,  when 
Daniel  abruptly  changed  the  subject: 

"Do  you  know,  Mary,  that  we  may  never 
see  each  other  again?  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  help  that  you  have  been  to 
me." 

"Help?" 

"Yes,  help!  Your  trials  have  been  hard- 
er to  bear  than  mine,  and  through  your 
example  I  have  gained  strength.  Now,  I 
don't  know  just  where  I  shall  be  sent,  but 
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I  won't  forget  you.     I'll  write  to  you  as 
often  as  I  can,  and  you  must  write  to  me." 

"Write?  Me  write?  Why,  Dan'l,  I  kin 
hardly  write  my  own  name.  Never  had 
no  schoolin',  ye  know." 

"I  know  it.  Now  is  your  chance.  You 
are  among  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
will  not  laugh  at  your  mistakes.  They 
will  encourage  you  and  help  you  in  every 
way.  Don't  be  too  proud  to  let  them  do 
it." 

"Well,  I'll  do  the  very  best  I  kin  for 
your  sake.     Goodnight." 

"Goodnight!  Remember,  Mary,  you're 
the  only  sister  I  have  now.     Goodbye!" 

Parry  explained  to  Brother  Blake  that 
he  wanted  to  get  to  Kirtland  as  early  as 
possible  the  next  day,  and  made  that  the 
excuse  for  a  start  at  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  short  three  hours'  drive. 
When  the  sun  was  about  two  hours  high 
they  came  to  a  low  hill  overlooking  the 
village.  Here  Parry  stoiDped  the  team 
that  his  companion  might  have  the  picture 
indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  The 
smoke  curling  over  many  chimneys  told 
Daniel  a  tale  of  prosperity,  of  happiness, 
of  peace. 

"See,"  said  the  missionary,  "we  are  al- 
most there.  Now,  brother,  I  have  some 
things  that  I  must  say  to  you.  I  may  be 
sent  in  one  direction;  you  in  another.  It 
may  be  years  before  we  meet  again.  We 
are  both  young  in  the  Church.  Many 
trials,  many  temptations,  some  persecu- 
tions lie  before  us,  but  remember  this: 
The  voice  of  the  prophet  is  the  voice  of 
the  Lord.  Follow  his  counsel;  obey  his 
commands;  go  where  he  sends  you,  and 
all  will  be  well.  I  know  that  you  are  self- 
reliant  and  self-willed,  but  self  must  be 
buried  in  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The 
only  men  who  have  left  the  Church  are 
those  who  have  refused  to  follow  lirother 
Joseph's  counsel,  or  who  have  murmured 
against  him.  Profit  by  their  example,  but 
shun  their  course.     I  will  take  you  to  the 


house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  where  you  can 
stay  until  it  is  decided  what  you  are  to  do. 
Then  I  have  some  business  that  I  must 
attend  to.  I'll  try  to  see  you  again  this 
evening,  about  candle-light.  Now,  drive 
on." 

Daniel  found  as  friendly  a  welcome  as 
he  had  received  at  the  Blakes.  His  team 
was  put  up,  and  he  was  made  to  feel 
quite  at  home.  Later,  he  walked  about 
the  streets  and  for  him,  a  stranger,  there 
was  a  friendly  nod,  a  cheery  "Good  morn- 
ing, brother,"  from  almost  everyone  whom 
he  met.  He  saw  nothing  of  Parry,  but 
about  bedtime  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door  and  someone  inquired  for  Brother 
Thompson. 

"Ezra,  is  that  you?" 

"Yes,   Brother    Daniel.     I    have   seen 

Brother  Joseph  and  told  him  your  story. 

He  wants  me  to  bring  you  to  him  in  the 

morning.     Will  you  come?" 
******** 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed 
away;  more  than  fifty  years  of  sacrifice 
and  reward,  of  triaj  and  triumph,  In  old 
Ohio  the  Saints  are  but  a  memory.  Others 
are  plowing  the  fields  that  they  once 
tilled  about  Kirtland,  Independence, Nau- 
voo.  Wave  after  wave  of  persecution  has 
passed  over  their  heads,  and  some  have 
been  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Yet 
truth  has  prevailed  and,  instead  of  being 
exterminated,  the  chosen  people  have  be- 
come more  and  more  numerous  every  day. 
Their  settlements  dot  the  valleys  of  moun- 
tains that  were  unheard  of  in  Kirtland 
days;  their  flocks  and  herds  graze  on 
every  hill.  At  their  call  the  desert  has 
shouted  for  joy,  and  springs  of  water  have 
leaped  forth  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  laud. 

And  now  another  loog-gathering  storm 
is  about  to  break  upon  their  heads.  Con- 
gress and  courts  are  alike  determined  to 
crush  the  faithful  people  who  have  already 
endured  so  much  for  conscience'  sake. 
Marshals  and  spies  are  in  every  village. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTKUCIOR. 


No  home  is  safe.  No  man  knows  whose 
turn  will  come  next  to  be  seized  in  the 
night;  hurried  off  to  trial;  condemned  to 
prison,  perhaps  in  a  far  distant  state.  The 
president  of  the  Church  is  in  hiding. 
Some  of  the  Twelve  are  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  the  practice  of  their  belief: 
some  have  been  concealed  from  the  vio- 
lence of  their  enemies.  But  the  Church 
exists.  The  Church  moves  on.  All  the 
governments  of  the  world  cannot  stay  its 
progress. 

In  a  comfortable  brick  house,  in  the 
settlement  of  Beaver,  an  old  man  is  sitting 
by  the  kitchen  lire.  His  scanty  locks  are 
white;  his  hand  tremulous.  He  has  suf- 
fered much  for  the  Gospel.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  suffer  more.  Kind  friends,  who 
love  Grandpa  Thompson,  have  told  him 
that  his  name  is  ol  the  deputy's  black 
list,  and  that  a  warrant  has  been  issued 
for  his  arrest.  Oatside  a  wagon  is  in 
waiting  to  carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
but  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  before  he 
can  go.  Duty  has  ever  been  first  in  his 
mind.  He  must  bear  a  parting  testimony 
to  his  families. 

In  they  troop;  first  the  wives,  then  the 
children,  from  bronzed  and  bearded  men 
to  toddling  infants,  and  grandchildren  a 
score.  There  is  scarcely  standing  room  in 
the  great  kitchen.  A  hum  of  conversation 
arises.  What  does  it  all  mean?  Why  have 
they  been  summoned  so  hurriedly?  With 
uplifted  hand  the  patriarch  stills  the 
noise. 

"My  children,  the  time  is  short  and  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you.  Some  of  yoii 
know  it:  some  do  not,  but  I  am  going  to 
take  a  long  journey,  over  the  mountains 
and  across  the  desert  to  the  Arizona  set- 
tlements, where  I  am  assured  of  a  place 
of  safety.  If  I  remain  here  I  shall  prob- 
ably be    arrested  tonight  for is  on 

his  way  from  Fillmore.  You  all  know 
what  that  means.  Not  that  I  am  afraid 
to  stay;  but  I  deem  it  wise  to  carefully 


consider  what  one  intends  to  do.  I  am 
an  old  man  and  confinement  in  the  'Pen' 
might  kill  me.  It  doesn't  seem  much  like 
the  first  time  we  ran  away,  does  it, 
Mary?" 

An  elderly  lady  laughingly  replied: 

"No,  Daniel;  then  we  ran  away  to  get 
into  the  Church.  Now  it  seems  that  we 
are  running  away  to  get  out  of  it." 

"Yes,  we've  run  away  before,"  contin- 
ued Grandpa  Thompson,  and  he  briefly 
related  the  story  of  his  coming  into  the 
Church,  and  of  his  life  and  sufferings  in 
Jackson  and  Caldwell  counties. 

"When  I  got  back  to  Nauvoo  I  found 
Mary  waiting  for  me.  Of  course  I  mar- 
ried her." 

"How  he  came  to  do  it,  I  never  could 
tell,"  interrupted  the  matron.  "Why,  I 
could  hardly  read  or  write  when  he  first 
met  me.  He  has  inspired  me  to  be  all  I 
am.  I  tell  you,  girls,  look  out  for  good 
husbands." 

"And  boys,  look  out  for  as  good  wives 
as  I  have.  No  one  can  tell  what  a  help 
my  wives  have  been  to  me.  In  Missouri 
and  Nauvoo  I  saw  much  of  Joseph  and  I 
loved  him.  I  saw  his  body  and  Hyrum's 
after  the  martyrdom.  I  bear  my  testimony 
to  you  that  he  was  a  man  of  God;  that 
the  revelations  which  he  has  given  in  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  were  in- 
spired of  God.  Some  of  them  I  heard  from 
the  prophet's  own  mouth.  I  knew  Father 
Smith.  He  laid  his  hands  on  my  head 
and  blessed  me.  He  promised  that  I  should 
yet  see  some  of  my  own  kin  in  the  Church, 
Years  after,  when  my  father  was  dead,  I 
went  home,  and  my  mother  accepted  the 
Gospel  from  my  lips,  and  I  baptized  her. 
Afterwards  I  brought  her  out  here.  You 
older  children  remember  Grandma  Thomp 
son.  So  every  blessing  has  been  fulfilled 
in  due  time,  because  I  have  tried  to  live 
for  them. 

"Mary  and  I  crossed  the  plains  with 
you,  Nephi.     You  were  the  baby  then.  It 
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was  a  long,  hard  journey,  harder  than  you 
have  any  idea  of,  but  we  were  rewarded 
for  it.  When  I  reached  Deseret, — there 
was  no  Utah  in  those  days,  only  'Zion'  or 
'Deserei'  or  'The  Valley' — 1  received  my 
other  wives — you, Elizabeth,  and  you, Ann. 
I  took  them  uuder  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant, as  revealed  by  the  Prophet  Joseph^ 
just  as  I  want  you  children,  everyone  of 
you,  to  marry.  I  knew  Brigham  well. 
He  was  a  man  of  God,  and  so  is  Brother 
Taylor. 

"Do  not  fear  the  persecutions  that  may 
come.  The  prophet  said  that  we  were  to 
be  a  tried  people.  When  Joseph  was 
killed  the  world  said  that  the  Church 
would  die  out.  When  Brigham  started 
for  the  mountains  the  world  said  that  we 
would  perish  in  the  wilderness.  When 
Johnson's  army  came  the  world  said  that 
Mormonism  would  be  exterminated.  We 
have  lived  and  prospered  through  it  all; 
for  the  work  is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
after  the  trials  of  today  we  shall  be  the 
stronger  tomorrow. 


"Children,  study  the  Gospel.  Brother 
Brigham,  just  before  his  death,  established 
schools  for  this  purpose.  I  hope,  as  you 
may  be  able,  that  you  will  attend  them. 
Always  remember  three  things:  Fear  God; 
obey  counsel;  honor  the  Priesthood.  And 
now  I  must  bless  you  before  I  depart." 

The  old  man  arose  and  slowly  raised 
his  hands,  while  those  about  him  bowed 
their  heads;  and  he  blessed  them  with 
tears.  Then  he  bade  them  each  a  long 
farewell.  The  trunk  and  bedding  were 
carried  to  the  wagon.  First  Aunt  Mary 
was  helped  in,  then  the  father.  Last  of 
all,  their  oldest  son,  Nephi,  who  was  to 
drive  them  to  their  journey's  end,  took 
his  seat.  A  wave  of  the  hand.  The  wagon 
passed  through  the  gate  and  turned  down 
the  long  village  street.  Those  who  were 
left  followed  it  with  strained  eyes  until  it 
was  a  speck  in  the  distance;  but  the 
brave  heart  that  went  into  exile  they  saw 
never  more. 

W.  M.  Wolfe. 
(the   end.) 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 


No  discoveries  which  science  can  make 
should  weaken  our  religious  faith  in  the 
least  degree.  Only  indirectly  have  the 
two  any  bearing  upon  each  other.  *  * 
Science  can  teach  us  how  things  happen, 
but  not  why  they  happen.  Evolution, 
which  is  commonly  thought  to  explain 
everything,  has  nothing  to  say  upon  the 
latter  topic.  Granted  that  the  fittest  sur- 
vive, how  did  there  come  to  be  a  "fittest?" 
Why  are  we  able  to  speak  of  "natural 
law,"  if  chance  be  behind  all?  Why  was 
evolution  upward?  How  was  it  that,  if 
protoplasm     originated    by    chance,    its 


structure  is  so  complex  a  work  of  art,  se- 
lecting precisely  the  right  proportions  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon? 
How  is  it  that  throughout  all  creation  is 
perfect  adjustment, determined  order,  and 
settled  purpose?  These  and  many  other 
such  questions,  science  cannot  answer. 
To  attempt  an  answer  is,  indeed,  outside 
its  province.  Elsewhere  the  reply  must 
be  sought.  And  it  is  enshrined  for  ever 
in  the  familiar  words:  "In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
—  Church  Times. 
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SUNDAY   LOAFING. 


HE  word  "loafing"  at  once  sug- 
gests to  the  mind  an  idle  grouP 
street    corner,   with    no 
in  view,    and  seemingly 


on  the 
object 

no  higher  pleasure  in  life  than 
the  smoking  of  cigarettes,  the 
telling  of  vulgar  stories — per- 
sons of  stunted  minds  and  soiled 
morals.  This  is  the  worst  phase 
of  loafing,  and  those  who  are 
given  to  it  may  be  found  thus 
engaged  on  any  and  all  days  of  the  week, 
especially  on  Sundays. 

There  are,  however,  various  degrees  of 
loafers,  and  we  need  not  look  for  all  Sun- 
day loafers  in  groups  on  the  street  corners. 
If  we  go  to  some  homes  on  the  Sabbath  day 


we  shall  find  another  class,  idling  away 
their  time  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the 
command  of  the  Lord  to  the  Church  in 
these  days,  "Thou  shalt  go  the  house  of 
prayer  and  oifer  up  thy  sacraments  on  my 
holy  day  .  *  *  *  And  on  this  day  thou 
shalt  do  none  other  thing,  only  let  thy 
food  be  prepared  with  singleness  of 
heart,  that  thy  fasting  may  be  perfect,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  thy  joy  may  be 
full." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  features  of  all 
loafing  is,  that  it  carries  with  it  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  contentment.  The  mind 
loses  the  taste  for  higher  things,  and 
excuses  make  easy  headway.  Some  who 
work  all  the  week  think  it  sufiicient  ex- 
cuse for  idling  away  the  Sabbath  because 
they  are  tired,  or  else  they  think  they 
must  have  relaxation  and  recreation  at 
some  place  of  amusement,  as  the  Sab- 
bath is  the  only  day,  they  claim,  they 
have  for  such  purpose.  Thus  for  them, 
the  Sabbath  entirely  loses  its  sacred  char- 
acter and  becomes  a  mere  holiday. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  by  those  who 
properly  observe  the  Sabbath  that  these 
idlers  have  wandered  away  from  the  path 
that  lea  is  to  true  pleasure,  and  from  the 
joy  of  the  Sabbath ;  they  know  not  the 
"time  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord"  that 
makes  the  whole  week  sweeter  and  better. 
There  is  no  better  preparation  for  the 
week  than  to  give  the  mind  up  to  heav- 
enly things  for  the  one  day,  thus  becom- 
ing renewed  in  spirit  and  strengthened 
in  courage  and  hoi^e  for  the  days  of  toil 
to  follow.  There  is  no  one  who  has  once 
given  himself  up  to  the  true  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  but  can  say  he  has  really 
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rested,  and  far  more  so  than  if  he  had 
sought  the  pleasures  that  places  of  amuse- 
ment afford.  When  we  learn  the  sweetness 
that  comes  from  observing  the  commands 
of  the  Lord,  we  cannot  but  say,  "The 
Lord's  ways  are  better  than  man's  ways." 

All  this  appeals  as  being  true  to  those 
who  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  but  how 
to  make  it  appeal  to  those  who  choose 
to  follow  their  own  way,  and  how  to  con- 
vert them  from  the  error  of  that  way  is 
the  question  that  presents  itself  strongly 
to  our  minds,  and  is  not  easily  solved. 

It  would  be  a  most  wise  move  on  the 
part  of  Sabbath  School  officers  to  take 
thd  matter  up.  For  certain  it  is  that 
if  these  Sabbath  idlers  could  be  brought 
to  be  active  Sunday  School  members  in 
very  deed,  there  would  be  no  loafers 
found  in  the  land  upon  any  day. 

Spasmodic  efforts  will  accomi^lish  little 
or  nothing  along  this  line.  It  will  take 
the  faithful,  prayerful  and  continuoiis 
labors  of  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  workers  in  the  cause.  If  we 
who  are  already  engaged  in  the  work 
really  love  it  with  all  our  hearts,  we  shall 
not  rest  satisfied  until  we  have  brought 
into  the  fold  not  only  the  ninety  and 
nine,  but  that  other  one  who  has  wan- 
dered somewhere  in  the  darkness  and  cold. 

First  of  all,  the  Sabbath  School  itself 
must  be  in  order — it  must  be  made  a 
most  attractive  place,  and  there  must  be 
an  habitual  feeling  of  warm  and  hearty 
greeting  for  the  stranger.  There  must 
be  something  attractive  in  the  lessons, 
too,  and  in  the  superintendency  and  in 
the  teachers,  so  that  all  who  come  on  one 
Sabbath  will  leave  with  the  longing  to 
come  again  the  next.  Unless  the  school 
itself  can  work  its  way  into  the  feelings 
of  those  who  come,  then  all  work  looking 
to  the  bringing  in  of  those  whose  hearts 
do  not  incline  towards  it  as  a  duty  will 
be  of  no  effect. 

( )ne   or   two   missionaries   in    a    ward 


might  do  a  wonderful  work,  laboring  with 
the  class  who  absent  themselves  from 
places  of  worship.  They  might  be  spec- 
ially called  for  a  stated  length  of 
time,  and  then  others  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed them,  and  so  keep  the  work  contin- 
uous, and  the  labor  upon  any  one  Elder 
would  not  be  too  burdensome.  An  ex- 
cellent time  to  make  such  visits  is  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  when  the  mind  is 
more  or  less  inclined  for  such  work,  and 
then,  too,  the  ones  we  desire  to  reach 
would  be  likely  to  be  at  home,  and  per- 
haps could  be  more  easily  persuaded  on 
the  day  itself  than  any  other  day. 

This  might  be  a  never-ending  work  as 
far  as  some  are  concerned,  as  visting  and 
re-visting  would  not  be  sufficient  in  some 
cases;  but  once  commenced  it  should  not 
be  given  up  until  every  means  possible 
has  been  used  to  bring  in  every  careless 
or  indifferent  one  in  the  ward.  The 
work  would  not  be  without  results,  how- 
ever, for  some  would  surely  be  moved 
upon  to  do  their  duty,  and  gradually  the 
number  of  Sunday  loafers  would  de- 
crease, while  the  attendance  at  meetings 
would  materially  increase. 

Among  the  young  this  labor  would,  no 
doubt,  be  most  fnlitful,  their  hearts  might 
be  touched,  and  they  be  brought  to  work 
actively  in  the  Church.  The  youth  are 
anxious  to  do  something,  and  if  their  en- 
ergies can  be  turned  in  the  direction  of 
helping  along  the  cause  of  (lod  upon  the 
earth,  their  own  joy  would  be  great. 
When  they  wander  away  it  is  through 
ignorance,  or  from  the  lack  of  someone 
to  guide  them  in  a  friendly  way  in  the 
pleasant  paths  of  peace.  They  know  not 
their  danger  when  they  begin  their  wan- 
derings into  ways  that  later  become  both 
dark  and  dreary,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  word,  or  the  labor  of  love  taken  up  with 
them  at  the  right  time,  might  cause  them 
to  walk  in  the  light  and  have  joy  in  their 
souls. 
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And  let  us  remember,  too,  that  the 
Sabljath  is  all  that  day, and  that  our  duty 
is  not  ended  with  the  morning.  The 
whole  day  should  be  spent  as  a  Sabbath 
and  as  a  day  of  worshiping  the  Lord,  so 
that  on  all  days  we  may  offer  our  hearts 
to  Him  with  a  better  understanding. 

Jos.  F.  Smith. 


HONESTY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  ATTAINING 
PROSPERITY. 

When  a  young  man  reaches  maturity, 
his  earliest  efforts  are  directed  toward 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment. 
He  often  goes  from  one  kind  of  work  to 
another  and  becomes  familiar  to  those 
who  are  utilizing  his  energies.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  is  forming  a  busi- 
ness character  and  establishing  a  reputa- 
tion. He  makes  his  impressions  upon 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  and 
those  impressions  in  the  end  either  make 
for  his  advancement  or  detriment.  It  is 
not  always  what  he  does  that  creates  in 
the  minds  of  others  an  impression  of  his 
real  worth,  but  it  is  the  influence  that  his 
bearing  and  his  real  self  impart.  He 
cannot  long  pretend  the  virtues  of  honor 
and  honesty  if  he  does  not  in  his  heart 
possess  them.  He  must  inspire  confi- 
dence by  reason  of  his  true  nature;  and 
when  once  he  establishes  hioiself  in  the 
confidence  of  bis  fellowmen,  he  becomes 
known  for  his  integrity  and  sincerity  of 
purpose,  in  short,  he  can  be  trusted. 

In  the  business  world,  young  men  who 
can  be  trusted  are  always  sought  after. 
They  are  not  only  conscientious  in  hand- 
ling the  money  of  others,  but  they  are 
active  in  discharging  their  duties  and 
obligations  to  their  employers;  and  little 
by  little  they  rise  to  positions  of  emolu- 
ments and  honor.  Their  honesty  is  re- 
warded; for  it  is  often  worth  vastly  more 
than  their  intellectua  ability  or  mental 
qnalitications.     Our  yoi;ng  men  too  often 


lack  the  quality  of  patience  and  imagine 
that  they  are  helping  themselves  by 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunitj, 
good  or  bad,  to  gain  wealth.  In  the  end 
they  become  discredited:  their  reputa- 
tion is  tainted;  and  while  they  may  be  in 
demand  for  what  their  mental  ability  and 
physical  energy  are  worth,  trusted  places 
and  responsible  and  remunerative  posi- 
tions are  withheld  from  them. 

Young  men  should  be  scrupulously 
honest  and  cultivate  the  strongest  possi- 
ble convictions  of  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  and  then  live  by  their  convic- 
tions of  right.  A  young  man  who  com- 
promises his  convictions  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  demonstrates  to  himself  how 
unworthy  to  be  trusted  he  is.  The  great- 
est battles  of  life  gu  on  within  ourselves. 
We  may  not  show  the  white  flag  today  to 
the  world  when  we  have  surrendered  our 
honest  convictions;  but  after  all,  we  will 
not  stand  so  erect  in  the  presence  of 
others  as  we  have  been  wont  to  stand; 
and  in  the  end  the  repetitions  of  our 
surrenders  will  become  open  and  notori- 
ous. 

Sometimes  men  seem  to  thrive  on  dis- 
honest methods,  but  in  the  end  the  great 
majority  come  to  flnancial  grief.  If  a 
few  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  hold- 
ing on  to  their  ill-gotten  gains,  it  does 
not  argue  in  favor  of  the  exception;  for 
the  great  mass  come  within  the  universal 
law  that,  "honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
The  few  exceptions  of  the  apparent  ad- 
vantages of  dishonest  methods  are  but 
temptations  that  try  us  and  test  our  abil- 
ity to  withstand  them. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 

CHANGE  IN  STAKE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Elder  Ernest  Bramwell  having  re- 
moved to  Salt  Lake  City,  Elder  Ezra 
Christiansen.  Principal  of  the  Ricks 
Academy,   has  been  appointed  Superin- 
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tendent   of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Fre- 
mont Stake  of  Zion. 

CONVENTION  POSTPONED, 

The  joint  convention  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  St.  Johns  and  Snowflake 
Stakes,  has  been  postponed  until  Febru- 
ary, 1906,  when  it  will  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  quarterly  confer- 
ence of  the  St.  Johns  Stake,  which  con- 
venes on  the  17th  and  18th  of  that  month. 

TWO  THINGS    NECESSARY. 

The  first  thing   necessary  to  secure  a 


good  Sunday  School  is  to  convert  the  par- 
ents; the  next,  to  convert  the  teachers. 
The  first  insures  the  coming  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  second  their  remaining. 

More  children  are  absent  or  tardy  be- 
cause of  the  indifference  of  their  parents 
than  any  fault  of  their  own.  The  majority 
of  the  children  want  to  come  to  Sunday 
School,  until,  if  prevented,  the  staying  at 
home  habit  gets  the  better  of  them. 

If  you  wish  to  keeiJ  the  children  in 
school,  see  to  it  that  the  teachers  are 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  lessons  to 
make  them  interesting  to  the  children. 


ON   THE   SALT   LAKE   DESERT. 


"The  heavens  declare  the   Rlory  of  God   and 
the  firmament  his  handiworls." 


■fp    VEN  the  deserts,  though  they  are 
'^  I    places    of  desolation,  give    us  an 
^^^    idea  of   solitude   and    infinitude, 
and  proclaim   the   might   and  majesty  of 
Grod  as  do  the  green   valleys  and  the  fer- 
tile lands. 

It  was  once  my  laleasure  to  cross  a  por- 
tion of  the  desert  in  going  to  the  Deep 
Creek  country,  and  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me  has  remained  with  nie.  The  trip 
being  made  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
weather  was  not  very  hot,  but  there  was  a 
strange  wierdness  in  everything  the  eye 
rested  iipon. 

Everywhere  there  were  heaps  of  gray 
sand  that  had  been  tossed  about  by  the 
winds.  The  sun,  as  it  gradually  sank 
lower  and  lower,  seemed  dressed  in  its 
loveliest  garb,  and  appeared  like  a  great 


ball  of  fire.  Streamers  of  golden  light 
shot  upward,  and  shadows  from  the  moun- 
tains were  cast  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
desert,  and  it  seemed  to  me  tbat  no  lovlier 
sight  could  be  seen  in  all  this  world  than 
those  shafts  of  golden  light  as  they 
mounted,  clothed  in  purple,  with  golden 
crowns, — nature's  robes,  testifying  to  the 
power  of  the  Master  Artist. 

The  mountains  appeared  to  stand  as 
sentinels  of  the  desert,  and  to  be  in 
motion  and  in  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings, adding  a  feeling  of  companion- 
ship and  security  in  the  great  dreary 
waste.  The  atmosphere  seemed  to  cjuiver 
and  dance  above  the  green,  blue,  yellow 
and  white  of  the  vegetation,  for  sun  dow- 
ers, blue  bells  and  sego  lilies  were  blos- 
soming all  over  the  waste.  The  thought 
came  to  me  that  the  desert  was  the  em- 
blem of  peace  and  (juiet  in  the  world. 

F.   V.  (\ 
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SECOND  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  »2. 

Thought  for  the  teacher:  Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

1.  Song.      Selected. 

2.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  Song,  "Father.  Thou  Who  Carest, '— Hill,  16. 

4.  Song.     Selected. 

5.  Morning  talk. 

What  holiday  will  be  here  pretty  soon? 
Thanksgiving.  So  many  things  are  get- 
ting ready  for  that  day.  (Have  the  chil- 
dren name  anything  they  can.  You  also 
name  the  preparation  of  harvest  going  on 
in  your  particular  town.)  When  Thanks- 
giving day  comes  what  will  we  have  to 
say  thank  you  for?  Let  us  name  over 
some  of  the  many  things  (houses,  parents, 
food,  clothes,  fire,  etc.)  Should  we  jast 
say  thanks  on  thanksgiving?  No,  we 
should  be  thankful  each  day  for  what  we 
have;  but  on  that  day  all  the  people  in 
the  land  join  together  and  give  thanks  to 
God.  There  are  some  people  who  only 
have  a  very  little  food,  sometimes  they 
don't  have  any  food,  and  we  should  al- 
ways try  to  give  something  to  those  peo- 
ple, so  that  they  too  can  be  thankful. 

6.  Story. 

Retell  the  Bible  story  of  last  Sunday, 
adding  the  following  thoughts: 

After  Hannah  had  finished  singing  her 
praise  and  thanks  to  the  Lord,  she  left 
her  baby  Samuel  in  the  temple,  where  he 
was  to  remain  always.  Hannah  used  to 
go  very  often  to  see  him,  she  loved  him 
so  much,  and  he  loved  her.  As  time 
went  on  he  grew  larger  and  stronger,  and 
each  day  the  Lord  loved  him  more. 
Every  year  his  mother  made  him  a  nice, 
new  coat  and  took  it  to  him.      Not  only 


did  the  mother  and  the  Lord  love  Sam- 
uel, but  all  men  loved  him.  He  lived  in 
the  temple  and  waited  on  Eli,  the  priest. 

One  night  everything  in  the  temple 
was  still,  the  lights  were  dim  and  the 
priest  and  little  boy,  Samuel,  slept  sound- 
ly, when  the  voice  of  the  Lord  called, 
"Samuel." 

"Here  I  am,"  he  answered  and  ran  to 
the  priest,  Eli.  But  the  priest  said  he 
had  not  called  and  told  Samuel  to  go  and 
sleep  again." 

And  the  Lord  called  again,  "Samuel,. 
Samuel." 

"The  little  boy  answered  "Here  I  am,"^ 
and  arose  and  went  to  Eli.  But  Eli 
said,  "I  called  not,  my  son;  lie  down 
again." 

Little  Samuel  did  not  know  it  was  the 
Lord's  voice,  and  the  third  time  the  voice 
called  "Samuel,"  and  a  third  time  he 
answered,  "Here  I  am."  Eli  again  said 
he  had  not  called,  but  that  it  must  be 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,and  told  Samuel  if  he 
heard  it  again  to  answer  and  say,  "Speak, 
Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth."  So  the 
Lord  came  near  the  child  and  called,. 
"Samuel,  Samuel,"  and  Samuel  answered, 
saying,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth." 

And,  do  you  know,  the  Lord  talked  to 
that  little  boy  and  told  him  many  things 
that  he  must  do.  And  Samuel  did  those 
many  things  the  Lord  told  him  to.  And 
he  grew  to  be  a  pure,  true  man,  and  was 
always  loved  by  the  Lord  and  His  people. 

7.     Song. 

Sing  the  song  taught  last  Sunday,  then 
teach  the  second  verse. 

Man  ploughs  the  fields,  and  scatters 
The  good  seeds  all  around, 
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But  'tis  God  who  sends  the  sunshine, 

And  rain  upon  the  ground 
He  sends  His  rain  and  sunshine, 

To  help  to  make  our  bread, 
•        So  when  we  add  our  work  to  His 

The  hungry  can  be  fed. 

8.  Rest  Exercise.    Selected. 

9.  Story.     Thanksgiving. 

It  was  nearly  Thanksgiving  day.  The 
Tosy  red  apples  and  golden  pumpkins  were 
ripe,  and  the  faraier  was  bringing  them 
into  the  markets.  One  day,  when  two 
little  children  named  John  and  Mary 
were  going  to  school,  they  saw  the  turk- 
eys and  chickens  and  pumpkins  in  the 
window  of  a  store  and  cried  with  joy: 

"Oh",  Thanksgiving  Day!'' 

'■Thanksgiving  Day!" 

After  school  was  over  they  ran  home  to 
tell  their  mother  and  ask  her  when  it 
would  be  Thanksgiving  Day  and  why. 
She  told  them  and  answered  many  other 
questions.  She  told  them  she  hoped 
they  would  have  turkey  aud  pumpkin 
pie  and  other  good  things,  but  she  did 
not  want  them  just  to  think  of  good 
things  to  eat,  for  that  was  not  what  the 
day  was  for,  but  for  them  to  give  thanks 
for  what  they  had.  For  God  worked  all 
the  time  so  that  His  children  should 
have  things.  He  sent  the  rain  and  sun- 
shine to  help  the  grain,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables to  grow,  and  now  when  they  are 
ripe  every  one  should  thank  Him.  By 
and  by  the  children  were  out  playing, 
when  John  said  to  Mary,  "I  wish  we 
could  do  something  to  show  God  we  are 
glad  and  thankful." 

"Yes,  I  wish  we  could,"  said  Mary. 

Just  then  some  little  birds  came  flying 
down  in  search  of  food. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Mary,  "come  here 
and  1  will  tell  you." 

She   whispered  it   to  him  and  they  did 

not  tell  any  one,  for  it  was  their  secret. 

But  I'll  tell  you  what  they  did.      They 

saved  all   their    pennies  for  (juite  a  time. 


then  bought  some  nice  fresh  com.  Early 
on  Thanksgiving  morning  they  got  up 
and  went  out  and  scattered  the  corn  in 
the  yard  for  the  birds.  While  they  were 
doing  it  John  said  to  Mary,  "I  know  why 
you  thought  of  us  helping  the  birds;  be- 
cause they  have  no  homes  and  mamas  or 
papas  after  they  are  grown,  and  you 
wanted  them  to  have  a  Thanksgiving 
Day." 

"Yes,  that  is  why,"  said  Mary. 

By  and  by  the  little  birds  came  down 
for  the  corn.  And  how  glad  and  how 
happy  they  were.  They  began  to  sing  a 
Thanksgiving  just  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  corn,  and  all  day  they  sang  and 
chirped  about  so  happily. 

10.  Children's  Period. 

11.  Closing  Exercises. 

THIRD  SUNDAY.  NOVEMBER  19. 

Thought  for  teacher:  Thanksgiving  and 
gratitude. 

1.  Song.     Choose. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's    Prayer. 

4.  Thanksgiving  song  given  last  Juvenile. 

5.  Morning  Talk.      Thanksgiving. 

(Points  for  the  teacher:  This  subject 
has  many  important  sides.  It  is  a  har- 
vest feast,  a  festival  of  family  reunions, 
a  day  of  interesting  historical  origin, 
which  is  purely  American  and  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  instilling  and 
cultivating  the  feeling  of  patriotism.  It 
is  a  day  for  giving  thanks  to  God  for  His 
many  blessings,  also  to  friends  and  loved 
ones  for  their  goodness  and  love.  A 
thank  you  day. 

The  work  of  the  farmer  and  the  har- 
vest are  already  familiar  to  the  children, 
if  the  stories  aud  songs  have  been  rightly 
presented.  The  children's  hearts  and 
voices  are  attuned  to  hymns  of  gratitude 
and  songs  of  family  love;  and  we  have 
worked  toward  patriotism  by  taking  notice 
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of  our  beautiful  flag,  so  that  the  Thanks- 
giving offers  a  valuable  opportunity  for 
recalling  and  deepening  impressions,  each 
teacher  emphasizing  particularly  that  as- 
pect of  the  subject  which  is  most  desir- 
able for  her  particular  class,) 

What  did  the  farmer  do  in  the  au- 
tumn? Gathered  seeds  to  save  for  next 
year;  yes,  and  gathered  in  his  harvest. 
(Children  name  seeds;  and  name  fruits 
and  vegetables,  etc.,  harvested  for  winter. ) 

How  happy  and  thankful  the  farmer 
feels  when  he  thinks  of  his  cellar  stored 
with  potatoes  and  good  things  for  his 
family  and  of  his  barns  full  of  hay  and 
oats  and  corn  for  the  animals.  And  be- 
cause harvest  time  brings  all  these  things 
and  is  so  joyful,  people  thought  it  would 
be  the  best  time  to  have  a  special  day 
for  giving  thanks  to  God. 

Grandfathers  and  grandmothers  like, 
on  this  day,  to  have  their  children  all 
come  home  with  their  little  ones,  so  they 
can  have  a  dinaer  all  together  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  good  things  stored  in  the 
cellars  and  bins.  (The  Thanksgiving 
feast  was  formerly  intended  to  show  forth 
some  of  everything  that  had  been  raised 
on  the  farm,  thus  representing  the 
bounteousness  of  the  whole  harvest  for 
which  the  thanks  were  given.  The  spir- 
itual meaning  of  the  day  may  be  made 
bright  and  clear  by  singing  songs  ex- 
pressing thanks. 

Direct  the  children's  thoughts  to  causes 
of  thankfulness — universal  and  special — 
and  to  showing  thankfulness  by  deed  as 
well  as  by  word. 

Listen  and  I  will  sing  you  a  song 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  like  very  much. 

(When  all  are  ready  sing  the  following 
song.  The  third  and  fourth  verses  may 
be  omitted  if  the  soug  is  too  long.) 


Song. 


I. 


Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
To  grandfather's  house  we  go, 


The  horse  know.s  the  way, 

To  carry  the  sleigh. 

Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

II. 
Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow! 
It  stings  the  toes, 
And  bites  the  nose. 
As  over  the  ground  we  go. 

III. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood! 

Trot  fast,  my  dappled  gray! 

Spring  over  the  ground, 

Like  a  hunting  hound, 

For  this  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

IV. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 

And  straight  through  the  barnyard  gate, 

We  seem  to  go, 

Extremely  slow, 

It  is  so  hard  to  wait! 


Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 
Now  grandmother's  cap  I  spy. 
Hurrah  for  the  fun! 
Is  the  pudding  done? 
Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin  pie! 

(Motions  may  be  suited  to  the  words  as 
the  song  ia  sung.  The  children  will  en- 
joy singing  the  first,  second  and  fifth 
verses.) 

7.     Story.     The  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  a 
great  many  of  the  people  in  England 
were  very  unhappy  because  the  king 
would  not  let  them  pray  to  God  as  they 
liked.  The  king  said  they  must  use  the 
same  prayer  that  he  did,  and  if  they  would 
not  do  this  they  were  often  thrown  into 
prison,  or  perhaps  driven  away  from 
home. 

"Let  us  go  away  from  this  country," 
they  said,  and  so  they  left  their  homes 
and  went  far  off  to  a  country  called  Hol- 
land. It  was  about  this  time  that  they 
began  to  call  themselves  Pilgrims.  Pil- 
grims, you  know,  are  people  who  are  al- 
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ways  traveling  to  find  something  they 
love  or  to  find  a  land  where  they  can  be 
happier;  and  these  English  men  and 
women  were  journeying,  they  said,  "from 
place  to  place,  toward  heaven,  their  dear- 
est country." 

In  Holland,  the  Pilgrims  were  quiet 
and  happy  for  a  while,  but  they  were 
very  poor;  and  when  their  children  began 
to  grow  up  they  were  not  like  English 
children,  but  talked  Dutch,  like  the  little 
ones  of  Holland,  and  some  grew  naughty 
and  did  not  want  to  go  to  meeting  any 
more. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  and  mothers;  so  after  a  time  they 
decided  to  come  here  to  America.  They 
hired  two  ships  called  the  Mayflower  and 
Speedwell,  to  take  thpm  across  the  sea  or 
big  water,  but  the  Speedwell  was  not  a 
strong  ship  and  the  captain  had  to  take  her 
home  again  before  she  had  gone  very 
far. 

The  Mayflower  went  back  too.  Part 
of  the  S/ieedweU's  passengers  were  given 
to  her,  and  then  she  started  alone  across 
the  great  ocean. 

There  were  one  h\;ndred  people  on 
board — mothers  and  fathers,  brothers  and 
sisters  and  little  children.  They  were 
very  crowded;  it  was  cold  and  uncomfort- 
able; the  sea  was  rough,  and  they  were  a 
long,  long  time  sailing  over  Ihe  water. 

The  children  often  grew  tired,  but  they 
had  one  pretty  plaything  to  amuse  them, 
for  in  the  middle  of  the  great  ocean  a 
Pilgrim  baby  was  born  and  they  called  [lim 
"Oceanus."  for  his  birthplace.  When 
the  children  grew  so  tired  that  they  were 
cross  and  fretful,  Oceanus'  mother  let 
them  come  and  play  with  him,  and  that 
always  brought  smiles  and  happy  faces 
back  again. 

At  last  the  Maiffloirer  came  in  sight 
of  land;  but  if  the  children  had  been 
thinking  of  grass  and  flowers  and  birds, 
they  must  have  been  very  much   disap- 


pointed, for  the  month  was  cold  Novem- 
ber, and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
rocks  and  sand  and  hard,  bare  ground. 
Some  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  with  brave 
Miles  Standish  at  their  head  went  on 
shore  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  houses 
or  white  people.  But  they  only  saw 
some  wild  Indians,  who  ran  away  from 
them. 

At  last  the  tired  Pilgrims  landed  from 
the  ship  on  a  spot  now  called  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  the  first  house  was  begun  on 
Christmas  Day.  The  Pilgrim  fathers 
worked  hard,  to  build  homes,  and  the 
mothers  helped  all  they  could,  but  they 
were  tired  with  the  long  journey  and  cold 
and  hungry  too,  for  no  one  had  the  right 
kind  of  food  to  eat,  nor  even  enough  of  it, 
so  first  one  was  sick  and  then  another, 
and  the  winter  was  very  cold  and  the 
snow  very  deep. 

By  and  by  the  siin  shone  more  brightly, 
the  snow  melted,  the  leaves  began  to 
grow  and  sweet  spring  had  come  again. 

Some  friendly  Indians  had  visited  the 
Pilgrims  during  the  winter  and  Captain 
Miles  Standish,  with  several  of  his  men, 
had  returned  their  visit.  One  of  the  kind 
Indians  was  called  Squanto,  and  he  stayed 
with  the  Pilgrims  and  showed  them  how 
to  plant  their  corn  and  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. 

When  the  summer  came  and  the  days 
were  long  and  bright,  the  children  were 
very  happy.  All  kinds  of  flowers  grew 
near  their  doors,  there  were  hundreds  of 
birds  and  biitterflies  and  the  great  pine 
woods  were  cool  and  shady  when  the  sun 
was  too  bright. 

When  it  was  autumn  the  fathers  gath. 
ered  their  bnrley  and  wheat  and  corn  and 
found  that  it  had  grown  so  well  that  they 
would  have  plenty  for  the  long  winter 
that  wns  coming.  "Let  us  thank  God 
for  it  all,"  they  said.  "It  is  He  who  has 
made  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain  fall  and 
the  corn  grow." 
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So  they  thanked  God  in  their  homes 
and  in  their  little  church.  Then,  said 
the  mothers,  "Let  us  have  a  great  Thanks- 
giving party  and  invite  the  friendly 
Indians  and  all  rejoice  together." 

So  they  had  the  first  Thanksgiving 
party,  and  a  grand  one  it  was!" 

The  friendly  Indians  all  came  with 
their  chief.  Every  one  came  that  was  in- 
vited, and  more,  I  dare  say,  for  there 
were  ninety  of  them  altogether,  and 
they  stayed  three  days,  so  they  must  have 
had  a  good  time. 

Each  meal,  before  they  ate  anything, 
the  Pilgrims  and  the  Indians  thanked 
God  together  for  all  His  goodness.  The 
Indians  sang  and  danced  in  the  evening, 
and  every  day  they  ran  races  and  played 
all  kinds  of  games  with  the  children. 

The  Pilgrim  mothers  and  fathers  had 
been  sick  and  sad  many  times  since  they 
landed  from   the  Mayflower,    they   had 


worked  very  hard  and  sometimes  had  not 
had  enough  to  eat,  but  now  they  tried 
to  forget  all  this  and  think  only  how  good 
God  had  been  to  them;  and  so  they  all 
were  happy  together  at  the  first  Thanks- 
giving party. 

All  this  happened  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  ever  since  that  time 
Thanksgiving  has  been  kept  in  our  coun- 
try; and  every  time  the  story  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving  is  told  it  makes  us  feel  glad 
and  proud  that  the  Mayflower  came  sail- 
ing to  our  country  so  many  years  ago. 

8.     Bible  Story. 

Retell  the  story  of  Samuel,  or  select 
one,  as  you  choose. . 

9      Rest  Exercise. 

Flower's  Lullaby,  as  given  in  Juvexile 
October  1st. 

10.  Children's  Period. 

11.  Closing  Song.     Prayer.    March  out  to  music. 


WHY  HE  WAS   NOT  PROMOTED. 


He  watched  the  clock. 

He  was  always  grumbling. 

He  was  always  behind  hand. 

His  stock  excuse  was  "I  forgot." 

He  did  not  put  his  heart  in  his  work. 

He  wasn't  ready  for  the  next  step. 

He  learned  nothing  from  his  blunders. 

He  felt  that  he  was  above  bis  posi- 
tion. 

He  chose  his  friends  among  his  infer- 
iors. 

He  was  content  to  be  a  second-rate 
man. 

He  ruined  his  ability  by  half-doing 
things. 


He  never  dared  to  act  on  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
learn  how. 

He  tried  to  make  "bluff"  take  the  place 
of  ability. 

He  thought  he  must  take  amusement 
every  evening. 

Familiarity  with  slipshod  methods  par- 
alyzed his  ideal. 

He  thought  it  was  clever  to  use  coarse 
and  profane  language. 

He  did  not  learn  that  the  best  part  of 
his  salary  was  not  in  his  pay-envelope. — 
Exchange. 


DRESDEN. 


DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  Saxony, 
is  first  mentioned  in  history  in 
120(),  and  since  1485,  has  been 
the  residence  of  the  sovereigns 
of  that  country.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Elbe  which  is  wide  at  this  point 
and  dotted  with  much  shipping.  During 
the  reign  of  Augustus  II,  the  Strong,  it 
was  extended  and  embellished  (1694- 
1733)  according  to  his  splendor- loving 
taste.  It  has  an  elevation  of  370  feet, 
and  a  population  of  about  400,000  includ- 
ing a  garrison  of  about  10,000  soldiers. 

The  city's  beautiful  environs,  and  its  pic- 
ture gallery  attract  visitors  from  far  and 
near.  It  has  quite  a  large  American  and 
English  colony,  and  our  own  language  is 
frequently  heard  on  the  streets.  The 
stores  on  the  main  street  which  run  from 
the  Banhof  (station)  through  its  most  im- 
portant part  down  to  the  palace,  have  an 
American  appearance,  and  are  quite  at- 
tractive. 

Dresden  is  a  beautiful  city  for  its  size, 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 

It  is  designated  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Rococo  art.  During  the  reign  of  Aug- 
ustus the  Strong,  it  began  to  occupy  this 
prominent  position.  The  foundation  of 
the  Z winger,  (palace  garden)  and  the  in- 
vention of  porcelain  by  Bottger  in  170il, 
being  the  two  most  important  events  in 
its  art  career. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  bore  some  per- 
sonal resemblance  to  Louis  XIV  of 
France.  So  the  erection  of  the  Zwinger 
reminds  one  of  the  palatial  edifices  built 
about  this  time  as  monuments  befitting 
the  glorious  reign  of  the  great  monarch  of 
France. 

The  era  of  Louis  XIV  grew  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  golden  period  of  Roman 
culture,  and  so,  too,  the  Zwinger,  of 
which    a  small  portion  only  (the  anterior 


court)  was  completed,  was  intended  to 
embrace  all  the  handsomest  and  most 
useful  features  of  Roman  baths  and  pal- 
aces. 

The  leading  object  of  the  Rococo  art 
appears  to  have  been  to  invest  even  the 
domestic  life  of  monarchs  with  pomp  and 
splendor  and  to  unveil  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  the  privacy  of  the  princely  bou- 
doir and  cabinet.  Thus  the  Zwinger 
would  have  afforded  an  admirable  scene 
for  the  Merciries  or  Fairs,  in  the  come- 
dies and  festivities  of  which  the  court 
would  have  acted  a  prominent  part  in 
transparent  incognito. 

The  porcelain  manufacture  was  partic- 
ularly well  adapted  for  giving  expression 
to  the  spirit  of  the  style,  as  the  materi- 
al could  be  moulded  into  doll-like  fig\ires 
or  into  fantastic  decorations.  Thus  the 
Rococo  style,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
classical  style  for  porcelain  moulding. 
However,  the  style  being  that  of  super- 
ficiality, its  reign  in  Dresden  was  brief. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  city's  progress  was  retarded, 
and  it  again  lapsed  into  its  former  ob- 
scurity. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  cent- 
ury, Dresden  began  to  regain  a  share  of 
its  former  reputation,  and  art  was  again 
given  much  attention. 

In  the  history  of  architecture,  Dresden 
ranks  high  from  having  been  the  head- 
quarters of  Semper,  one  of  the  greatest 
German  architects  of  the  century. 

The  Altstadt,  (old  city)  and  the  Neu- 
stadt,  (new  city)  are  connected  by  four 
stone  bridges.  The  old,  or  Augustus 
Bridge,  constructed  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  was  widened  in  1727-31  and 
was  partly  blown  up  by  Marshal  Davorest, 
in  March,  1813.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length  and  rests  on  sixteen  arch- 
es.     There  is  also  the  Mariero  Bricks, 
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borne  by  twelve  arcbes,  and  the  Queen 
Carola  Bridge,  and  farther  np  the  stream, 
the  Albrecht  Bricke,  which  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  1877.  Pedestrians  and  ve- 
hicles are  expected  to  keep  to  the  right 
in  crossing  the  bridge. 

Several  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Dres- 
den are  situated  close  to  the  Old  Bridge, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  On  this 
bridge,  (Augtistus)  was  given  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  interpretations  of 
tongues  in  our  day. 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Rich- 
ards, (then  on  a  mission  in  Europe) 
walked  across  this  bridge  with  the  late 
Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  (a  native  German, 
understanding  no  English)  and  Brother 
Richards  conversing  in  English  was  un- 
derstood by  Brother  Maeser,  and  Brother 
Maeser  speakinj;  in  German  was  under- 
stood by  Brother  Richards. 

A  life  long  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two  which  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion after  their  arrival  in  Utah.  Presi- 
dent Richards  named  his  second  son 
Lorenzo  Maeser  in  his  honor,  and  this 
son,  in  turn  named  his  son  Lorenzo 
Maeser  Richards. 


This  bridge  is  an  imposing  structure, 
highly  embellished,  and  spanning  the 
Elbe  as  it  does,  in  about  the  centre  of 
the  city,  is  thronged  daily  by  thousands, 
who  cross  from  the  old  city  to  the  new, 
or  vice  versa,  to  their  various  vocations. 

Mingling  with  them,  but  walking  leis- 
urely along,  thought  reverted  to  the  inci- 
dent related  above,  and  the  manifestation 
makes  the  bridge  doubly  attractive,  coup- 
led as  it  is  with  the  following  legend: 

It  is  said  that  the  architect  of  this 
bridge  devoted  the  energy  of  his  life  to 
make  it  a  perfect  work  of  art.  But  dis- 
covering, after  its  completion,  that  one  of 
the  pillars  had  its  breakwater  turned 
down  stream,  he  became  despondent,  and 
in  a  fit  of  insanity,  resulting  therefrom, 
he  jumped  into  the  river  and  was 
drowned 

Be  that  as  it  may,  true  it  is  that  the 
pillar  so  remains  till  today,  all  the  others 
have  their  breakwaters  iip  stream,  this  one 
is  turned  down. 

The  summer  of  1904  being  one  of  ex- 
treme drouth  in  Germany,  no  boats  were 
moving  on  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to 
Hamburg.     Two  hundred  thousand  river- 
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men  were  idle,  the  tields  were  burnt  up 
and  a  spirit  of  dark  foreboding  was  over 
all. 

A  tradition  was  recalled,  which  said, 
"woe  to  the  day  when  the  bottom  of  the 
Elbe  can  be  seen."  This  was  the  situa- 
tion now,  although  at  its  bottom,  there 
had  been  found  numerous  valuables,  such 
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as  are  fretjuently  lost  overboard  from 
steamers,  or  from  passengers  on  the  boats. 
There  were  gold  watches  and  chains, 
trinkets  and  rings,  and  false  teeth.  It 
caused  a  feeling  of  sadness,  to  see  the 
stream,  dead  as  it  were.  The  water  in 
the  very  center  was  not  deep  enough  to 
float  a  boat,    while    the    sand    banks    on 


either  side  were  high  and  wide,  and  sug- 
gested desolation.  On  our  left  as  we 
approach  from  the  Neustadt,  are  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Court  Church;  to  the  right  the  Museum, 
with  the  Zwinger,  the  monument  of  King 
John,  and  the  Hof  Theatre,  the  Bruhl 
Terrace,  originally  laid  out  as  a  garden  in 
1838,  by  Count  Bruhl, 
the  minister  of  Augus- 
tus III.  Arising  above 
the  Elbe,  and  fully 
j  half  a  mile  in  length, 
is  a  fine  promenade, 
and  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  river. 
From  the  Schloss 
platz  (palace  grounds) 
it  is  reached  by  forty- 
one  broad  steps,  a- 
dorned  with  gilded 
groups  of  statuary 
representing  Night, 
Morning,  Noon  and 
Evening  in  sandstone, 
by  Schilling.  Thus  the 
entrance  is  imposing. 
The  Terrace  is 
planted  with  trees, 
and  supplied  with 
seats.  In  the  summer 
season,  a  band  plays 
at  the  farther  end,  its 
notes  fioating  over  the 
Elbe,  and  through  the 
woods. 

The   side   next  the 

town  is    bounded  by 

the    Bruhl    Palaio, 

and  the  Old  Academy  of  Arts,  near  them 

is    the    Rietschel    Monument,    also    by 

Schilling 

The  New  Academy  of  Art,  built  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance  style,  by  K.  Lipsius 
189()-U4,  consists  of  several  distinct, 
but  connected  edifices,  and  contains  gild- 
ed figures,  busts,  and  medallions  of  artists 
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and  poets.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  very  im- 
posing sight.  Albertinum,  originally 
the  Arsenal,  built  1559-63,  entirely  altered 
in  1705  and  the  following  ten  years,  was 
adapted  in  188489,  for  the  reception  of 
the  sculpture  gallery  and  casts.  Here  one 
may  study  long  over  the  numerous  pieces 
of  art,  a  very  fine  collection. 

Below  the  Belvedere,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Terrace  next  to  the  quay  in  the  river, 


1738-54.  It  is  adorned  by  seventy-eight 
statues  of  Saints,  on  the  parapets  and  at 
the  entrance.  It  is  of  impressive  yet 
quaint  appearance. 

The  altar  piece,  representing  the  As- 
cension, is  by  Rapael  Mingo,  is  of 
grand,  costly  design.  This  church  is 
connected  with  the  first  floor  of  the  palace 
by  a  covered  passage.  The  royal  family 
of   Saxony  are   Roman     Catholics,    and 
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is  the  Maurice  monument,  erected  in 
1533,  but  removed  to  this  cite  in  1895.  It 
commemorates  the  Elector  Maurice,  of 
Saxony,  who  fell  in  a  battle  with  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg  at  Siems- 
housen,  in  1553,  after  having  resigned  his 
dignity  to  his  brother  Augustus,  as  inde- 
cated  by  the  bas  relief. 

The   Roman    Catholic  Court    Church, 
opposite  the  Old  Bridge,  was  erected  in 


thus  they  gain  their  place  of  worship. 
The  Royal  Palace  is  of  imposing  ap- 
pearance. It  was  erected  in  1534,  but 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.  It  has 
been  enlarged  several  times,  notably  by 
Augustus  the  Strong.  Since  1890,  it  has 
been  undergoing  extensive  alterations,  so 
arranged  as  not  to  destroy  its  ancient  de- 
sign. 

Lijilia  D.  Alder. 
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THE  OTHER   WAR. 


^^Y    '*^^  that    the    giant    struggle  in 

^\|  Manchuria  is  over,some  attention 
may  be  given  to  the  compara- 
tively pigmy  struggle  going  on 
in  South  Africa  between  the  Germans 
and  their  Herero  subjects.  The  Herero 
revolt  began  in  January,  1904.  To  sup- 
press it,  the  Germans  sent  at  once  six 
thousand  soldiers,  but  this  number  was 
found  inadequate  and  the  army  there  at 
present  numbers  fourteen  thousand;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  expenses  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  in  its  endeavors  to  suppress 
Ihis  revolt  have  already  reached  some- 
thing like  sixty  million  dollars. 

The  Germans  are  not  giving  out  much 
information  about  the  Hereros  and  keep 
their  affairs  in  the  dark  more  than  the 
Japanese  did.  From  the  reports  that  leak 
out,  it  would  appear  that  the  German  sol- 
dier is  not  doing  all  that  was  expected  of 
him.  He  is  fighting  in  a  large  country  of 
36-5,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
200,000  blacks.  The  natives  have  shown 
considerable  adroitness  in  leading  Ger- 
man soldiers  into  ambush  and  in  jumping 
about  from  bush  to  bush  and  over  the 
hills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  the 
enemy. 

Rumors  have  been  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  England  was  lending  encourage- 
ment to  the  Hereros  in  their  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  German  yoke;  and  these 
rumors  naturally  enough  do  much  to  in- 
tensify the  already  bitter  feelings  existing 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  England  with  five 
million  blacks  under  her  rule  in  South 
Africa  would  lend  any  encouragement  to 
a  resistance  that  might  turn  upon  her 
more  vigorously  than  is  now  directed 
against  Germany. 

The  Germans  are  undergoing  an  exper- 
ience similar  to  that  of  England  in  North- 


ern India  among  the  native  tribes  there, 
as  well  as  in  South  Africa  and  in  Egypt. 
The  Germans  too  have  been  relentless  in 
their  criticism  of  English  warfare  in  deal- 
ing with  such  barbarous  tribes,  but  Ger- 
many does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  suc- 
cessful and  will  find,  like  others,  that  to 
think  and  to  do  are  two  very  different 
things. 

THE  WORKING  WOMEN  OF  GERMANY. 

Germany  is  just  now  undergoing  a  vio- 
lent agitation  over  the  woman  question, 
but  it  is  the  industrial,  not  the  political 
woman  that  is  attracting  attention  there. 
It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  have  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  relationship  in 
Germany  of  women  to  its  industrial  life, 
although  tendencies  in  this  country  are  in 
a  similar  direction. 

In  Germany  the  total  number  of  wo- 
men is  2(),361,12i^.  When  out  of  this 
number,  which  includes  children  and  wo- 
men of  old  age,  (),057,S;?5,  (including  do- 
mestics,) are  at  work  outside  the  confines 
of  the  home,  the  industrial  army  of  the 
weaker  sex  will  be  seen  to  be  a  very  large 
one.  Again,  nearly  one-half  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  From  these  figures 
it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  women  of  Germany  of  all  ages  are 
earning  their  own  living,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  male  population  who  earn 
their  own  living  is  as  three  to  five.  If  we 
exclude  domestic  servants,  the  number  of 
women  engaged  in  various  occupations  is 
5,2(;4,;5;»:5. 

And  what  do  all  these  women  do? 
Everything.  They  sweep  the  streets, 
work  in  mines,  load  and  unload  ships,  do 
metal  work,  make  brick,  sweat  in  iron 
f(  undries,  and  forge  nails.  Such  an  army 
of  workers  naturally  creates  competition; 
and  for  the  strenuous  labors  of  this  class, 
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wages  are  very  low.  The  highest  grade 
of  wages  paid  to  women  is  from  S3  75  to 
$4.25  per  week;  the  lowest  wage  is  from 
$2.00  to  $2.25  per  week  and  these  women 
pay  from  $2.00  to  $2.25  for  board  and 
lodging. 

The  question  will  be  naturally  asked, 
Is  such  a  condition  necessary?  Two  rea- 
sons have  led  up  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
Germany  has  been  for  years  in  a  life  and 
death  commercial  struggle  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
aim  of  the  Germans  has  been  not  alone  to 
produce  cheaper  goods,  but  goods  in 
greater  quantities.  This  strenuous  com- 
petition has  kept  the  wages  of  men  very 
low  and  has  induced  the  women  to  enter 
the  industrial  world.  In  the  second  place, 
Germany  is  undergoing  conditions  in 
family  life  similar  to  those  existing  in  the 
United  States,  that  is,  they  are  too  fre- 
quently avoiding  marriage  and  even  when 
they  do  marry,  limit  their  offspring  or 
avoid  children  altogether. 

Perhaps  the  largest  number  of  women 
in  any  one  occupation  of  hard  manual 
labor  is  found  in  farm  work.  Ont  of 
every  100  persons  doing  farm  work,  34 
are  women.  That  is  a  large  percentage 
not  exceeded,  perhaps,  in  any  country  in 
the  world. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked.  What  effect 
does  such  occupation  have  upon  the  family 
life  of  the  Germans?  In  many  of  the  in- 
dustries the  results  are  most  disastrous. 
For  example,  in  the  lead  works,  78  of  the 
children  out  of  every  100,  born  of  the 
mothers  that  work  in  them  are  born  dead, 
and  of  the  22  remaining,  13  die  before 
reaching  the  age  of  one  year.  The  aver- 
age for  this  entire  population  wherein 
the  children  die  during  the  first  year  is 
22  out  of  every  100.  Among  the  glass 
workers  65  out  of  every  100  children  die 
the  first  year.  Farm  work,  however,  seems 


less  deleterious  and  women  pursue  it  with 
better  physical  results  than,  perhaps,  any- 
thing else.  In  Germany  today  there  are 
68,152  women  over  70  years  of  age  work- 
ing on  the  farm.  The  total  number  of  wo- 
men in  the  empire  over  70  years  of  age 
who  earn  their  living  by  hard  manual 
labor  is  121,953. 

Women  are  also  pressing  to  the  front  as 
employers  and  the  number  of  women  who 
thus  manipulate  concerns  and  employ  the 
labors  of  other  women  is  39,418. 

Here  is  a  partial  table  that  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  women 
working  in  the  more  onerous  occupations: 
For  every  1000  persons,  there  are  in  the 
brick  kilns  and  earthen  pipe  works  26 
women;  as  animal  trainers,  50;  quarries, 
30;  iron  foundries,  29;  shipping  and 
freight  handling,  15;    nail  smiths,  31. 

The  industrial  situation  in  Germany  is 
one  of  very  grave  concern  to  the  empire. 
How  can  the  situation  be  changed?  That 
is  the  question.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  the  interest  of  home  life  and  the 
increase  of  population,  women  should  be 
prevented  by  law  from  engaging  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  employment;  but  legal 
methods  of  that  character  would  only  in- 
tensify conditions  that  are  already  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  moral  stability  of 
German  life.  Employers  in  certain  cities 
have  hitherto  excluded  married  women 
from  their  services,  but  such  a  regulation 
has  been  evaded  by  a  practice  all  too  com- 
mon among  the  Germans  which  encour- 
ages men  and  women  to  live  together  in 
what  is  known  as  ivilde  ehe.  They  virt- 
ually live  as  husband  and  wife  without 
the  performance  of  a  marriage  ceremony. 
They  can  separate  at  will  whenever  the 
relationship  becomes  unpleasant  or  un- 
bearable; and  the  women  are  not  barred 
from  employment  as  married  women. 


E  Dl  "T  E 

LOUISA  L.GREENE  RICHARD5. 


Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards.   I60  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


NOVEMBER. 

The  birds  fly  southward  into  warmer  lands, 
When  chill  November  sign  of  winter  brings; 

We  too  might  go,  had  we  strong,feathery  wings, 
But  we  instead  have  useful,  skillful  hands. 

And  we  can  build  our  fires  of  coal  and  wood, 

Or  warm  ourselves  with  earnest  work  or  play; 
And  kind  November  brings  Thanksgiving  day — 

We  would  not,  like  the  birdies,  fly  away, 
But   in  our   homes,  thank  God  for   all   things 
good. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 


THE    BOY   SHOEMAKER   OF   BERRYVILLE. 

XVIII. 

"Labor  is  life,  'tis  the  still  water  faileth; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bev^aileth; 
Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  still  heat  of   noon. 

Play  the  sweet  chords,  would  you  keep  them 
in  tune." 

Grace   Bonner's   Shoes,   and  Other  Good  Orders. 


— ^  IR.  Evers  was  very  kind  and  at- 

I  M  tentive  to  his  patient  at  the 
Zellon  place.  For  some  time 
he  came  twice  a  day,  to  see 
that  everything:  was  going  along  all  right 
with  Teddy. 

With  such  attention  from  the  doctor, 
and  the  loving,  solicitous  care  of  the  boys, 
often  assisted  by  Aunt  May  Rafton's 
kindly  suggestions  and  kindlier  aid,  it 
was,  perhaps,  little  wonder  that  Ted  im- 
proved very  rapidly,  with  scarcely  any 
sign  of  relapse. 

The  doctor  tried  to  be  very   moderate 


in  his  charges,  seeing  that  Carl  had  all 
the  bills  of  the  whole  affair  to  meet,  and 
feeling  that  it  was  quite  hard  on  the  little 
shoemaker.  But  Carl  was  so  brave  and 
independent  over  it  all,  that  only  a  close 
observer  would  have  discovered  that  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  for  him. 

If  he  could  only  find  plenty  of  work, 
straight  along,  he  told  Jem  and  Digit, 
he  believed  he  would  be  able  to  manage 
things.  But  he  had  a  great  dread  of 
debt,  and  the  hens  were  not  helping  out 
very  much,  then  work  was  coming  to  him 
rather  slowly,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
long  he  could  keep  up  under  the  great 
odds  which  were  against  him.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  happy  time  indeed  for  them 
all,  when  Carl  came  home  and  told  that  an 
unusually  good  order  had  been  given  him. 

Grace  Bonner,  the  banker's  young  and 
pretty  daughter,  had  become  disgusted 
trying  to  find  a  pair  of  shoes  that  would 
suit  her  in  any  of  the  stores.  She  had 
been  away  from  home  visiting  friends, 
and  had  seen  a  pair  of  ladies'  shoes  which 
had  all  the  tjualities  she  desired  to  have 
in  shoes  for  herself,  but  nowhere  could 
she  find  such  ones. 

Happening  to  meet  May  Rafton  in  one 
of  the  Berryville  stores,  she  told  that 
young  lady  of  her  troubles  about  shoes. 
And  instantly  May  recommended  the  boy 
shoemaker  to  her  consideration, with  such 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  skill  he  man- 
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ifested  in  his  trade  that  Grace  at  once 
became  anxious  to  see  him  and  secure  his 
efforts  to  relieve  her  distress  concerning 
her  footwear.  May  showed  some  of  his 
excellent  work,  too,  in  the  shoes  she  was 
then  wearing,  which  made  Grace  so  eager 
to  see  him,  and  have  him  take  the  measure- 
ments for  her  shoes,  and  commence  work 
on  them,  that  May  left  her  with  the  promise 
that  she  would  see  Carl  that  very  day,  and 
if  he  could  take  Grace's  order  at  once,  she 
was  sure  he  would  gladly  do  so. 

Carl  had  called  at  Aunt  May's  home, 
and  she  found  him  there  on  her  return 
from  shopping. 

"It's  a  lucky  day  for  you,  Carl,  I'm  glad 
you  are  here,"  was  Aunt  May's  greeting. 

"You  have  found  more  work  for  me, 
haven't  you,  Aunt  May?"  returned  Carl 
brightly. 

Then  May  told  of  the  fine  opening  for 
him  which  she  had  haj  pened  to  run 
across  in  the  store.  And  she  said  Carl 
could  charge  any  price  he  thought  right 
for  the  superior  work  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  do  for  the  banker's  daughter. 

"Grace  Bonner  is  very  liberal,  Carl,  as 
well  as  very  rich,  and  she  will  pay  you 
whatever  price  you  set  on  your  work  for 
her,  without  any  grumbling  if  you  can 
only  suit  her,  and  I  believe  you  can." 

"Aunt  May  went  with  Carl,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Miss  Grace  Bonner  as  the 
"best  shoemaker  she  had  ever  seen." 

Miss  Grace  was  very  cordial,  and  at 
once  laid  her  disappointments  and  desires 
concerning  her  shoes  before  Carl,  with  an 
appeal  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  make 
for  her  the  very  kind  she  was  wanting,  de- 
scribing minutely  what  they  should  be  like. 

Carl  cheerfully  assured  the  young  lady 
that  he  was  confident  he  understood  her 
wishes  clearly,  and  could  readily  manu- 
facture the  exact  article  she  called  for. 
He  commended  her  good  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  style  she  made,  and  said  gal- 
lantly as  he  rolled  up  his  measures, 


"You  have  a  small,  well-shaped  foot, 
and  it  is  real  sensible  of  you  not  to  have 
it  pinched  out  of  proper  form,  as  so  many 
do,  for  the  sake  of  wearing  an  uncomforta- 
ble and  ill  shaped  shoe,  because  others  are 
so  foolish  as  to  make  it  fashionable." 

A  splendid  looking,  well  preserved, 
middle  aged  woman  entered  the  room 
just  as  Carl  made  this  remark,  and  was 
attracted  by  it.  The  lady  was  Miss  Bon- 
ner, a  maiden  sister  of  the  banker.  An 
explanation  was  called  for,  Carl  was  in- 
troduced, and  after  a  few  moments'  con- 
versation, another  costly  pair  of  shoes 
was  ordered,  and  the  ladies  assured  him 
that  many  of  their  friends  would  be  glad 
to  give  him  their  patronage.  It  was  no 
wonder  Carl  went  home  very  happy. 

(to  be  continued.) 
don't  be  cross. 

Don't  be  cross! 

It  doesn't  piy 

To  frown  and  grumble 

All  the  day, 

And  inflict  wounds, 

That  pierce  the  heart — 

Wounds  so  deep 

They  ache  and  sting. 

And  many  a  tear 

To  dear  eyes  bring. 

Try  and  think  of  others.    Do! 

And  the  love 

They  give  to  you! 

Try  and  make  their  burdens  light. 

Bring  them  brightness 

When  'tis  night; 

Learn  to  smile 

Instead  of  frown. 

And  you'll  see 

What  good  is  done. 

Try  it!  Do! 

With  all  )our  might, 

And  you'll  make 

All  lives  more  bright: 

Don't  be  cross! 

Come  what  there  may; 

Don't  be  cross! 

It  doesn't  pay. 

Grace  Ingles  Frost. 


SQUINTING 

looks  particularly  unlovely  when 
children  do  it.  Don't  imagine  that 
it  is  a  habit  you  can  break  tbem  of, 
tor  it  is  simply  an  outward  sign  of 
defective  eyesight. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  EXAMINATION 

John  DAYNES  &  Sons,  jewelers  and  OPTICIASS.    ZeMamSt. 


-QO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  b«  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  busiuesa. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Take  the 


Fir 
Nortli  Pacific 
Coast  Points: 

Portland  Spokane 

Seattle  Tacoma 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SERVICE 

SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAND 

T.M.SCHUMACHEB     D.E.BTJBLBT     D.SSPBWOWl 

Traffic  Manager        G.P&T.A.        A.G.P.AT.A. 
SHI-T   L^niCB  CITV,  UTKH 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  k  R.  R.  ACCOUNTING 

$50.00  to  $100.00  per  month  salary  assured 
our  graduates  under  bond.  You  don't  pay 
us  until  you  have  a  position.  Largest  sys- 
tem of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  ^-Operators 
always  in  demand.  Ladies  also  admitted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta  Ga.,  La, 
Crosse,  Wis.,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,Cal. 


DO  IT  NOW 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  warm  cloth- 
ing. We  can  supply  your  wants,  save 
you  money  and  prevent  much  sickness. 

Try  Oar  Wool  Dnderwear 
Try  Onr  Wool  Hosiery 

We  keep  an  immense  line  of  cotton 
fleece  goods  cheapest  in  town. 


Brand  New  oroan 

6  OCTAVES. 

S65.o:o 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


Sa  MAIN  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  City 


FUllMltliLV  $150.00 


CLAVrOM   MUSIC     CO. 

Leading  Moslc  Dealers. 

109-11-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt,  Lake.  City, Utah 
EVERYTHLNa  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


fl  SEflSONflBLE  SUBJECT. 

Look:  after  your  Winter  Wants 
In  Bedding Do  it  No^v   .... 

Never  such  a  showing  aa  this  store  has  in   bedding  of  every  kind.     It  is 
one  of  the  many  departments  that  we  pride  ourselves  in.    Complete  in  every 
detail.    Ready  to  care  for  your  every  want  ia  bedding  ol  the  best  kind. 
Salt  Lake  agency  for 

THe  Only  Genuine  Ostermoor  Mattress. 

Any  other  offering  in  Salt  Lake  under  the  name  Ostermoor  is  an  imitation. 

H.  DINWOODEy  FURNITURE  60.  Saitukc  city. 


The  only  transcontiEental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  «nd  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-OTer  is  allow^cd  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denrer  on  all  classes  ol 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
L  A.  Bbnton,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Best  Line 


To  all  points  im  Utah  aad 
Nevada,  Tintio,  ProTO, 
Frisco,  Calient*  amd  in> 
tennediate  i>ointa. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


E.w.wLinr.  «.?.*. 

lu  Ab(«Im. 


J.  L.  MOOK,  t.P.A. 
Salt  lak*  atf. 
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These  are  the  questions  of  life.  They  are  answered  in  a  manner  so  sim- 
ple and  yet  so  comprehensive  as  to  appeal  alike  to  the  youth  and  the 
philosopher  from  the  teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  the  aew 
book 


Just  Issued 


as  a 


1805  Genienam  Souvenir  1905 


of  the  Prophet's 
birth. 


No  one  who  would  understand  Mormonism  should  be  without  it.  Print- 
ed in  large  clear  type  on  fine  heavy  paper,  bound  in  stiff  boards  with 
art  cloth,  123  pages.  Price  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  or  Mexico 


.7-50.: 


Address  all  orders  to  L.  A.  WILSON,  Salt  Lake  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Agents  Wanted. 


